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FREDERICK REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


ge. 


Tuts gentleman is the younger son of an eminent at- 
torney, who was under sheriff to Mr. Wilkes, at the most 
popular period of his history. He was also solicitor to 
the illustrious Lord Chatham. 

Young Reynolds was educated at Westminster School, 
and being intended by his father for the Bar, was after- 
wards entered of the Middle Temple, where, like the 
majority of students there, he learnt every thing but law ; 
and though he kept all his terms, that is, took his due 
saan of roast beef and plum-pudding, he never 
iad any serious intention of assuming the barrister’s wig 
and gown, having already fixed his affections on the gayer 
amusements of the stage. 

His first play, Werter, was brought out at Bath, and 
afterwards at Covent Garden, which had refused it in the 
first instance; and from the popularity of the subject, 
and the ingenuity with which it was treated, its attraction 


was very great. Holman and Miss Brunton, then in the 


height of their popularity, were the Werter and Char- 
lotte at the latter theatre. 

The profits of the piece, great as they were, went 
however entirely to the manager, it being then, and we 
believe is now, one of the despotic regulations of the 
theatre, that an author should receive no money for a 
piece adopted from another stage. 
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Young writers usually attach themselves to the mourn. 
ful Muse. The success of Werter had gratitied his li- 
terary pride, though it had not filled his. pockets. He 
tried again, and produced Eloisa, another tragedy from 
a subject equally iteresting. But here he was less for- 
tunate. The piece went but three nights, and brought 
him only etght pounds / 

This was enough for Reynolds ; he loved Melpomene 
well, but he loved money better. He therefore turned 
short round, and paid his addresses to her sister Tha/ia, 
who not only received his advances more favourably, but 

taught him how to grow rich. His first comedy, how- 
ever, and decidedly ‘his best, was the Dramatist, which 
still lives on the st: ige, and will live there as long as 
there shall be any comedian to play the eccentric ‘and 
admirable character of Vapid. ‘This piece found its way 
to the stage through Mrs. Wells, who took it for her 
benefit, after it had been refused by the manager ; and 
its merit was recognized so forcibly by the town, that it 
was instantly and. eladly seized by Mr. Harris, who al- 
lowed the author his just emoluments, and the run of the 
piece was Immense. 

The theatre was now at his command. Other pieces 
followed in annual succession. All of them succeeded 
vreatly ; and his reputation as a comic writer was fully 
established. 

We have not the titles of his numerous plays at hand ; 
but they amount, we believe, to about forty. It may ee 
said, and has indeed often been idly objected, that his 
comedies perish with the season which produces them. 
This detracts nothing from their deserts. He wrote 
them for the season. ‘Tt being his design to shoot Solly 
as it flies, he ** caught the manners living as they rose; 
and with these fle eting follies, and temporary inanners, 
the plays which satirized them, not with the strong 
coarse pen of the misanthrope, but the brisk play ful 
humour of a dramatist who looked at the world to laugh 
at it, necessarily slipped by and were forgotten. Rey- 
nolds has done what he intended: and he has done it 
well, ingeniously, originally, and with infinite comic 
facility and address. His plan was altogether his own ; 
and though many have followed, and some may have a 
little improved upon it, Ais at last must be the prin- 
cipal merit. 


His opera now announced for representation at the 
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Hlaymarket is of a serio-comic description, and much is 
expected from it. It will be produced immediately. 

Mr. Reynolds married Miss Mansell, of the Covent- 
Garden Company, a lady of truly amiable manners, by 
whom he has two children. In private life no gentleman 
is better respected, or better deserves to be so. 











THE RIGHTS OF THE BRUTE CREATION TO 
TENDERNESS FROM MAN, 


I presume there is no man of feeling, that has any idea 
of justice, but would confess, upon the principles of 
reason and common sense, that if he were to be put to 
unnecessary and unmerited pain by another man, bis tor- 
mentor would dohim an act of injustice; and from a 
sense of the injustice in his own case, now that he is 
the suflerer, he must naturally infer, that if he were 
to put another man of feeling to the same unneces- 
sary and unmerited pain which he now sufiers, the 
injustice in himself to the other would be exactly the 
same as the injustice in his tormentor to him. There- 
fore the man of feeling and justice will not put another 
man to unmerited pain, because he will not do that to 
another, which he is unwilling should be done to himself. 
Nor will he take any advaniace of his own superiority of 
strength, or of the accidents of fortune, to abuse them 
to the oppression of his inferior ; because he knows that 
in the article of feeling all men are equal; and that the 
diflerences of strength or station are as much the gifts 
and appointments of God, as the differences of under- 
standing, colour, or stature. Superiority of rank or 
station may give ability to communicate happiness, (and 
seems so intended :) but itcan give no right to inflict 
unnecessary er unmerited pain. A wise man would im- 
peach his own wisdom, and be unworthy of the blessing 
of a vood understanding, if he were toinfer from thence 
that he had a right to despise or make game of a fool, 
or put him to any degree of pain. The folly of the fool 
ought rather to excite his compassion, and demands the 
wise man’s care and attention to one that cannot take care 
of himself. 
It has pleased God the Father of all men to cover some 
men with white skins, and others with black skins : but 
as there is neither merit nor demerit in complexion, the 
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white man (notwithstanding the barbarity of custom and 
prejucice) om have no right, by virtue of his colour, to 
enslave and tyranuize over a black man; nor has a fair 
man any right to despise, abuse, and insult a brown 
man. Nordo [believe that a tal/ man, by virtue of his 
stuture, has any legal right to trample a dwarf under 
his }oot. For, whether a man is wise or foolish, white 
or black, fair or brown, tall or short, and, I might add, 
rich or poor, (for itis no more a man’s choice to be poor, 
than it is to be a fool, or a dwarf, or black, or tawney, ) 
such he is by God’s appointment; and, abstractedly 
cousidered, is neither a subject for pride, nor an object 
of coitempt. Now if, amongst men, the differences of 
their powers of the mind, and of their complexion, sta- 
ture, and accidents of fortune, do not give to any one 
mana right to abuse or insult any other man on ac- 
count o: these difterences; for the same reason, a man 

van have no natural nght te abuse and torment a beast 
merely because a beast has not the mental powers of a 
mai. For such as the man is, he is but as God made 
hin; and the very same is true of the beast. Neither 
of them can lay claim to any intrinsic merit for being 
suc;, ax they are; for before they were created it was 
impossible that either of them could deserve ; aud at 
their creation, their shape, perfections, or defects, were 
invariably fixed, and their bound set which they cannot 
pass. And being such, neither more nor less than God 
made them, there i is no mere demerit m a beast’s being 
a beust, than there 1s merit in a man’s being a man ; 
that is, there is neither merit nor demerit in either of 
tiem. 

A brute is an animal no less sensible of pain than a 
mas. Hie has similar nerves and organs of sensation ; 
and his cries and groans, in case of violent impressions 
upon his body, though he cannot utter his complaints by 
apres h on ‘wide an voice. are as strong indications to us 
of ints sensibility of vain, as the cries and groaus of a 
human belg, whose languave we do not understand. 
Now a pain is what we are all averse to, our own sensi- 
bility of pain should teach us to commiserate it in others, 
to alleviate it if possible, but never wantonly or unme- 
rit-diy to inflict it. As the differences amongst men in 
the above particulars are po bars to their feelings, sO 
neither does the difference of the shape of a brute from 
that of aman exempt the brute from feeling; at least, 
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we have no ground to suppose it. But shape or figure 
is as much the appointment of God, as complexion or 
stature. And if the difference of complexion or stature 
does not convey to one mana riyht to despise and abuse 
another man, the diflerence of shape between a man and 
a brute cannot give to a man any right to abuse and tor- 
ment a brute. For he that made man and man to difier in 
comple xion or stature, made man and brute to differ in 
shape or figure. And in this case hkewise there is nei- 
aa merit nor dement; every creature, whether man or 
brute, bearing that shape which the supreme Wisdom 
judged most expedient to answer the end for which the 
creature was ordained. 

W ith regard to the modification of the mass of matter of 
which an animal is formed, it 1s accidental as to the crea- 
ture itself; I mean it was not in the power or will of the 
creature to choose whether it should sustaim the shape of 
abrute, or of a man: and yet, whether it be of one 
shape, or of the other; or whether it be mbabited or ani- 
mated by the * soul of a brute or the * soul of a man; 
the substance or matter of which the creature is com- 
posed would be equally susceptible of feeling. It is 
solely owingto the good pleasure of God that we are 
created men ; or animals in the shape of men. For, He 
that + formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life, that he might become a 
living soul, and endued with a sense of fe eling, could, if 
he had so pleased, by the same plastic power, have cast 
the ver y same dust into the mould of a beast ; which, be- 
ng animated by the life-giving breath of its Maker, 
would lave become + a living soul i in tiat form ; and in 
that form would have been as suse eptible of pain, as 
in the form of a man. And it, in brutal shape, we had 
been endued with the same degree of reason and re- 
flection which we now enjoy; and other beings, in human 
shape, should take upon them to torment, abuse, and 
barbarously ill treat us, because we were not made in their 
suape ; the injustice and cruelty of their behaviour to 
us would be se ‘lf-evident : and we should naturally infer, 
that, whether we walk upon two legs or four; whether 


i 





* It isof no consequence as to the case now befere us, whether 
the soul is, as some think, only a power, which cannot exist without 
the body ; or, as is generally sugges ed, a spiritual substance, that 
can exist, distinct and separate from the body. 

+ Gen. ii. 7. t Gen. i. 30, in the margin. 
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our heads are prone or erect; whether we are naked or 
covered with hair; whether we have tails or no tails. 
horus or no horns, long ears or round e@ars; or whether 
we bray hkean ass, speak like a man, whistle } likea bird, 
or are mute asa fish; nature never intended these die. 
tinctions as foundations for right of ty ranny and o} ppres- 
sion. But pernape: it will be said, itis absurs : to make 
such an interence from a mere supposition that a man 
might heve been a brute, aud a brute might oo heen 
aman; ror, the —w itself is chimeric al, and has 
no foundet:on in nature; and ali arguments should be 
drawn from yact, and net from fancy of what might be 

rnight not be. To this Lreply, in few words, and in 
amas that all cases and arguments, deduced from 
the important and benevolent precept of doting unto 
as we would be done unto, necessarily require suc h kind 
of supposttions; that is, they suppose the case to be 
otherwise than it really is. For inatance, a rich man is 
vot a poor man; yet, the duty plainly ansing from the 
precept Is this—the man who is now “a ou; wht to be- 
have to the man whois now poor in such a manner as the 
rich man, ?f he were poor; would be willing that the poor 
man, if he were rich, should behave tow ardy him. Here 
isa case which in fact does not exist between these two 
men, for t he rich man ts not a poor man, nor is the poor 
Inau arich man; yet the supposition Is necessary to en- 
force and illustrate the pre nee and the reasonableness 
of itis allowed. And if the supposition is reasonable 
i one case, It is reasonable, at least not contrary to 


reason, in ail cases to winch this general precept can ex- 
tend, and in which the has enjoined my it can and ought 
to be performed. Therefore, though it be true that @ 


ran is not a horse; yet, asa horse isa subject within 
the extent of the precept, that is, he is capable of re- 
celving benefit by ah nig dut ty enjoined in if extends to 
the man, and amounts to this,—Do you, that area man, 
so treat your horse, as you would be willing to be treated 
by your master, 22 case that you were ahorse. [see no 
absurdity nor false reesoning in this precept, nor any ill 
consequence that would arise from it, hewever it may 


be ean by the barbarity of custom. 
in the case of human crue ity * , the oppressed man has 
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* Tl bis termthe author uses to express the cruelty of men unto 
men; ond that of drutal cruelty, to express the cruclty of men 
vaio ucasts. 
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a toncue that can p'ead his own cause, and a finger to 
wi “out the ageressor ; all inen that hear of it shudder 
with horror; and. by applying the case to themselves, 
pronounce it cruelty with the common voice oi humanity, 
and unanimously join in demanding the punishment of 
the offender, and brand him with iafan my. But in the 
ease of brutal cruelty, the dumb beast can neither utter 
his complaints to hisown kind, nor describe the author 
of his wrong 3 nor, if he could, have they 1t in their power 
to redress and avenge him. 

In the case of human cruelty, thereare Courts and Laws 
of Justice iu every civilized society » to which the injured 
man may make his appeal ; the aiiair is canvassed, and 
posicbenant | inflicted tn proportion to the offence. But 
alas! with shame to man, and sorrow for brute, I ask 
tne question, What laws are now in force, or what 
Court of Judicature does now exist, in which the suf- 
fering brute may bring his action against the wanton 
cruelty of barbarous man? The laws of Triptolemus 
are lone sinee buried in oblivion, for Triptelemus was 
hut a heathe nm. Nofriend, no advocate, not one is to 
be found amongst the > bulls nor calves of the people, to 
prefer an indictment - behalfofthe brute. The Priest 
passeth by on one side, and the Levite on the other side § 
the Samaritan stands still, sheds a tear, but cau iio more; 
for there is none to help: and the poor, wretched, and 
unbefriended creature, is left to mourn m unregarded 
sorrow, and to sink under the weight of his burden. 

But suppose the Law promulgated, and the Court 
erected. ‘he Judge is seated, the Jury sworn, the in- 
dictment read, the c cause debated. and a verdict fouud 
for the vleintitl Yet what cost or damage? What 
recompense for loss sustained ? In actions of humanity, 
with or without law, satisfaction may be mace. In va- 
rious ways you can make amends to a maz for the Injuries 
you have done him. You know Ins wants, and you may 
relieve him. You m: ay vive him clothes, or food, 
money. You may raise him toa higher station, ‘and 
make him happier than before you atiicted hm. You 
may be feetto the lame, anl eyes to the bind. You 
may entertain hin, keep him company, or supply him 
with every comfort, convenience, and amusement of 
life, which he is capable of enjoying. And thus may 
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you make sume atonement for the mjury which you 
have done vito a man; and by thy assiduity and future 
tenderiicss, thou mayest perhaps obtain his pardon, and 
palliate thine own offence. But whatis all this to the 
injured brute 2 If by thy passion or malice, or sportive 
cruelty, thou hast broken his limbs, or mnpeee him of 
hie ey e-sight, how wilt thon make him amends? Thou 
canst do nothing to amuse him. Ue wants not thy 
money nor thy clothes. Thy conversation can do him 
no vood. Thou hast obstructed his means of getting 
subsistence ; and thou wilt hardly take upon thyself the 
pains and trouble of procuring it for him, (which yet 
by the rule of justice thou art bound to do.) Thou 
hast marred his little temporary happiness, which was 
his all to him. Thou hast maimed or blinded him for 
ever; and hast done him an ¢trreparable injury. 








LOUIS VIIT. SURNAMED CUR DE LION. 


This Prince died of the palsy, which he contracted on 
visiting the tomb of Thomas-a-Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury , When he was advanced in years, in hopes of 
procuring, by the intercession of that Saint, the life of his 
eldest son, who was dangerously ill. Louis fondly 
hoped that the Saint would exert his utmost endeavours 
to return that kindness which he had shewn him whilst 
living, by giving him an asylum in his kingdom, when 
in that of his own Sovereign, Henry II. he had been 
proclaimed a rebel and a traitor. 

Louis made an edict, that no courtesan should be al- 
lowed to wear a golden evirdle (one of the marks of fe- 
male elegance tn di ress of lis time), under a very severe 
penalty. ‘This edict gave rise to an old proverb, “ Bonne 
renomme vault mieux que ceinture dorée—A good reputa- 
tion is of more value than a golden girdle.” 

In 1565, Charles 1X. caused the tomb of this monarch, 
in the Abbey of Barbeau, to be opened in his presence. 
qT he body was found entire, bad rings on the fingers, and 

a chain of gold round the neck. Charles, not a Prince 


of great delicacy, had them taken off, and wore them 
many years, 
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THE TRAVELLER : 


AN ORIENTAL APOLOGUE. 


As soon as I perceived the first sparkling fires of day, I 
mounted my ass, and took the path which leads to the 
high road of babylon; scarce was | there, when in rap- 
tures I exclaimed, 

O how mine eyes do wander with joy o’er yon green 
hills ! with what delicious perfumes do these flow’ry mea- 
dows embalm the air ! 

[am ina beautiful avenue, my ass and I may retire 
under the shade of its trees when it shall seem good 
unto us. 

How serene the Heavens! how fine a day ! how pure the 
air | breathe! well mounted as I am, I shallarrive before 
dusk. 

Whilst I uttered these words, besotted with joy, £ 
looked kindly down upon my ass, and gently stroking 
him, 

From afar I see a troop of men and women mounted 
upon beautiful camels, with a serious and disdainful air, 

All clothed im long purple robes, with belts and golden 
fringes, interspersed with precious stones. 

Their cainels soon caine up with me; I was dazzled 
by their splendour, and humbled by their grandeur. 

Alas! all my endeavours to stretch myself served only 
to inake me appear more ridiculously vain, ~ 

Mine eyes did measure them incessantly ; scarce did 
my head reach their ancles; I was sorely vend from the 
bottom of ny soul, nevertheless did I not give over. fol- 
lowing them. 

Then did I wish that my ass could raise himself as high 
as the highest of camels, and fain would I have seen his 
long ears peep over their lofty heads. 

L continually incited him by my cries, I press’d him 
with my heels and my halter; and. though he quicken- 
ed his pace, yet six of his steps scarce “equalled one of 
the camels. 

In short, we lost sight of them, and I all hopes of over- 
taking how, What ‘difference, cried I, between their lot 
and mine! Why are they not in my place : > or why am | 
not in theirs ? 

Wretch that Tam! I sadly journey on alone upon the 
vilest and the slowest of animals ; they, on the contrary— 
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205 CABINET. 
happy they!—would blush to have me in their train ; s0 
despicable am I in their eyes ! 

Busied in these reflections, and lost in thought, my ass, 
finding I no longer pressed him, slackened his pace, and 
presently stooped to feed upon the thistles. 

The grass was goodly ; it seemed to invite him to rest ; 
so he laid him down: I fell; and hke unto him who from 
a profound sleep awaketh 1n surprise, so was I on a sud- 
den awakened from my meditations. 

As soon as I got up, the voice of thousands came buz- 
zing in my ears; I looked around, and beheld a troop 
still more numerous than the former. 

These were mounted as poorly as myself; their linen 
tunics the saine as mine; their manners seemed familiar; 
I addressed the nearest. 

Do your utmost, says I, you will never be able, mount- 
ed as you are, to ove rtake those who are a-head of you, 

Let us alone, says he, for that; the madmen! they 
risk their lives; and for what? to arrive a few minutes 
before us. 

We are all going to Babylon; an hour sooner or later, 
in linen tunic or purple robes, on an ass or a camel, what 
matters it, when once one is arrived; nay, upon the road, 
so vou know how to amuse yourself : ° 

You, for example; what would have become of you had 
you been mounted on a camel! your fall, says he, would 
have been fatal. I sighed, and had nothing to reply. 

Then looking behind ine, how great was my surprise to 
see men, women, and children, following us a-fuot, some 
singing, others skipping on the tender grass; their poor 
backs bowed under their burdens. 

Then cried I, transported beyond myself, They go to 
Babylon as well as [: and is it they who rejoice? and is 
it] who am sad? when ona sudden my oppressed heart 
became light ; and [ felt a gentle joy flow within my 
veins. 

Ere we got in, we overtook the first party ; their camels 
had dhrown them; their long purple robes, their belts, 
and gold fringes itersper: sed with diamonds, were all 
covered with mud. 

Thea, ye powerful of the earth, even then it was I per 
ceived the littleness of human grandeur; but the just esti- 
mation [ made of it did not render me insensible to the 
misfortunes of others, 
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EMPLOYMENT FOR A WIFE. 


{;EXTRACTED FROM A BOOK OF HUSBANDRY, PUBLISHED IN 
THE EARLY PART OF THE J0TH CENTURY. ] 


If a man had presumed to hint to the late Mrs. Wool- 
stoncroft, that a married womas who followed these di- 
rections might be as happy in herself, and as useful a 
member of society , as one formed upon fer plan, and exs 
hibited in a certain singular and very reprehensible book, 
published since her death, the bare supposition would 
probably have produced a sneer from the heroine, and a 
contemptuous frown in the philosopher, who, in the me- 
morial he has leit of his deceased wife, has palpably over- 
leaped the boundaries of decorum and good sense: per- 
haps the se eptic, who is for discussing and unveiling every 
thing, had in his mind the sentiment of a certain poet, aud 
was of opinion that he was 


‘+ Never so sure our wonder to create 
As when he touch’d the bounds of all we hate.” 


But the old-fashioned doctrive of domestic duties, and 
female occupations, must not be forgotten. 

‘© When first thou awakest in the morning, lift up thy 
heart and voice in thankfulness to God, who made thee ; 
thus calling to mind thy Maker at thy early rising, thou 
shalt speed better for it the rest of the day. 

*¢ Having arrayed thyselt as becometh a decent house- 
wife, sweep » thy house and dress thy dish-board, and see 
that all things be set in due order within win without, 
that the kine be milked, the calves suckled, and the mith 
skimmed ; then let the young children be taken up, wash- 
ed right wholesomely a sil over them in spring water, comb- 
ed and kirtled, and sit down with thy family to breakfast. 

“© Corn and a mount be ordered for the mill; and, that 
thou have thy measure again, meet it to and from the mil- 
ler, who else will not deal truly with thee ; or thy malt will 
not be dried as it should be. 

‘* Thou must make butter and cheese according as the 
weather urgeth, and the cows fill the dishes ; the swine 
must be served morning and evening, not for vetting the 
poultry ; and when the time of year cometh, thou wilt 

take good heed how thy hens, ducks, and geese, do lay ; 
eather up their eggs diligently, and w hen they w ax 
broody, set them right cunningly, so that neither beast, 
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swine, nor vermin, hurt or molest them ; all whole-footed 
fow!s. thon knowest, will sit a month ;and all cloven-foot- 
ed fowls three weeks, except pea-hens, turkeys, cranes, 

alli’) | te 

*¢ | advise thee earnestly to remember well one thing ; 
when in wiuter time, that the days be short and the even- 
ings long, and thou sitteth by the fire, and hast supped, 
consider in thy mind whether the works that sea and 
thy maiden do are of advantage equal to the fire and 
candle, the meat and the drink, that they consume; if 
not, go to thy bed, sleep, and be up by time to break- 
fast before day -light, that thou mayest have all the day be- 
fore thee entire, to thy business. 

«¢ In the met a of March it is time for a wife to 
have an eye to her carden, and to get as many good seeds 
and herbs as she can tor the pot and the platter ; im March 
also is the season to sow flax and hemp; it needeth not for 
me to shew how it should be sown, weeded, pulled, water- 
ed, dried, beaten, broken, tawed, hackled, spun, wounden, 
warped and wove, for in such matters, peradventure, thou 
art better instructed than me. 

‘ It is my business to observe, that although a woman 
cannot wholly and altogether get her living ‘honestly by 
the distaff, yet it should always be ready for a pastime ; 
it stoppeth many unemployed gaps, and provideth arti- 
cles both for bed and board, for which hard money must 
otherwise go forth from thy husband’s purse; there be 
spinsters s, as well as wives, who make it a matter of con- 
science never to buy sheets, body clothes, towels, shirts, 
smocks, and such like. 

‘* It is a wife’s occupation to winnow all manner of corn, 
and to keep a watchful eye that the day-labourers and out- 
dwellers bring not with ‘them, nor carry forth nor conceal! 
their pokes (bax), which, under a pretence of holding 
their bottle and scrip, ouly serve to lower the heap on the 
oem floor. 

‘ It is a wife’s occupation to wash and to wring, or to 
see well after and be among them, that the soapand fires 
wood be not made waste of; tobe brisk at harvest; and in 
time of need, while the coppers are boiling the provisiou, 
to help ker husband to load the waggon or the cart ; to 
vo or ride to market, and sell her butter, cheese, eggs, 
chickens, geese, and pigs ; to purchase all necessary things, 
and to make a true rec kong and account thereof to her 
husband when she returns,” 
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To address the above homely directions indiscriminate- 
jy to women of all ranks would be caricaturing advice, 
and converting wholesome rules into ironical ridicule. 

Yet, if the majority of our young women of scanty ex- 
pectations would not fix their eyes so steadily as for the 
most part they do on the more elevated and wealthy 
classes of society » whom they vainly and rumously attempt 
to imitate ; if in their views, their ‘education, their habits, 
their dveun. and their manners, they could happily be 
prevailed on to attend more to domestic duty, and less to 
trifling amusement and ornamental accomplishment ; if 
they could be convinced that to make a pudding ora 
shirt, or even their own gowns, 1s a species of knowledge 
rather more useful than dancing a minuet, talking bad 
French, or spoiling a piano- -forte : ; we might in that case 
hope to see gradually diminished that shocking and enor- 
mous mass of venal beauty, which renders our passing the 
streets, after a certain hour, distressing to our feelings, 
hazardous to the morals, and injurious to the health of the 
rising generation. 

Women, indeed, formed on the narrow unphilosopkic 
plan here aimed at, would probably not reach that crite- 
rion of absolute perfection and equality sought after and 
expected by Mrs. Woolstoncroft; they perhaps would, 
in some respects, come under the description of what she 
calls domestic drudges : surely a more desirable state than 
being drudges to infamy and prostitution. 

Women thus educated and thus instructed, would pro- 
bably revolt at living as concubines with one man, or at 
indulging warm wishes for another, the husband of a 
friend ; they would not only submit to stated returns of 
religious worship without repugnance, but would seize 
with eagerness and pleasure every opportunity of pouring 
forth their hearts in gratitude and adoration to the Al- 
mighty Creator of the universe. 

W hen their last hour was come, as reasonable beings, 
sensible of their frailties and faults, they would naturally 
cast an anxious eye tiered that world unknown; they 
would neither desire nor deserve the panegyric of a mo- 
dern philosopher, by quitting a scene of trial and temp- 
tation, on which cternal happiness or eternal misery de- 
pended, with cold inditlerence, or suppressed anxiety. 
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MODERN PREACHERS. 


Tr 1s allowed, on all h: ands, that our English divines re. 
ceive a more |) ibe ral education, and improve that education 
by frequent study, more than any others of this reverend 


profe ssion im Europe. fn general also, it may be obse rved, 


that a greater degree of wentility i is affixed to the character 
of a stude nt in Enel aud than elsewhere, by which means 
our clergy have an opportunity of seeing better company 
while young, and of sooner wearing off those prejudices 
which they are apt to imbibe even in the best-regulated 
universities, and which may be justly termed the vulgar 
errors of the literary repu! blic. 

Yet with all these advant: ves it is very cbvious, that the 
clergy are no where so little thought ot, by the populace, 
as here; and though ovr divines are fore most, with respect 
to abilities, yet they are found last in the effects of their 
iministry ; the vulgar, i general, appearing no way im- 
pressed with a sense of religious duty. JI am not for com- 
plating of the depravity of the times, or for endeavouring 
to paint a prospect more gloomy than in nature ; but certain 
it Is, no person w ho has travelled will contradict me when 
I aver, that the lower orders of mankind in other countries 
testify on every occasion the profoundest awe of religion, 
while in E ngland they are scarcely awakened into a 
sense of jis duties, even in circumstances of the greatest 
distress. 

This dissolute and fearless conduct fore'gners are apt to 
attribute to climate and constitution ; may not the vul; gar, 
being pretty much neglected im our ex hortations from “the 
pulpit, be a conspiring cause ? Our divines seldom stoop 
to their mean capac ILICS 5 and they, whe want instruction 
most, find least in our religions assemblies. 

Whatever may become of the higher orders of man- 
kind, who are generally possessed of “collateral motives to 
virtue, the vulgar should be particularly regarded, whose 
behaviour 1a civil life is tot ally hinged upon their hopes 
and fears. ‘Those who constitute the basis of the great 
fabric of society, should be particularly regarded ; for i in 
policy, as in ¢ architecture, ruin is most fatal when it begins 


trom the bottoim. 


Nien of real sense and understanding prefer a prudent 
mediocrity to a precarious popularity ; ; and, fearing to 
averdo their duty, leave it half undone. Their discourses 
from the pulpit are generally dry, methodical, and unal- 
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fecting; delivered with the most insipid calmness, i1s0- 
muc h, that should the peaceful preacher lift his head over 
the cushion, which alone he seems to address, he might 
discover his audience, instead of being awakened into re- 
morse, actually sleeping over his methodical and laboured 
composition. 

This method of preaching is, however, by some called 
an address to reason, and not to the passions; this is styled 
the making of converts from conviction ; “+ such are in- 
differently ” acquainted with human nature, who are not 
sensible that men seldom reason about their debaucheries 
till they are committed ; reason is but a weak antagenist 

when headlong passion dictates; in all such cases we 
should arm ope passion against another ; it is with the hu- 
man mind as in nature, from the mixture of two opposites 
the result 1s most frequent neutral tranquillity. Those 
who attempt to reason us out of our follies begin at the 
wrong end, since the attempt naturally presupposes us 
capable of reason: but to be made capable of this is one 
eveat point of the cure. 

There are but few talents requisite to become a popular 
preacher, for the people are easily pleased if they perceive 
any endeavours in the orator to please them; the meanest 
qualifications will work this effect, if the preacher sincerely 
sets about it. Perhaps little, very little more is required, 
than sincerity and assurance ; and a becoming sincerity is 
always certain of producing a becoming assurance. S82 vis 
me flere, dolendum est primum ips? tibi, is so trite a quo- 
tation, that it almost demands an apology torepeat it; yet, 
though all allow the justice of the remark, how few do we 
find put it in practice ; our orators, with the most faulty 
bashfulnes, seem impressed rather with an awe of their 
audience than with a just respect for the truths they are 
about to deliver; they of all professions seem the most 
bashful, who have the greatest right to glory in their 
eommission. 

The French preachers generally assume all that dignity 
which becomes men w ho are ambassadors fiom Christ ; 
the English divines, like erroneous envoys, seem more 
solicitous not to often the court to which they are sent, 
than to drive home the interests of their employer. The 
Bishop of Massilion, in the first sermon he ever preache d, 
found the whole audience, upon his getting ito the pulpit, 
i) a disposition no way f: ceed to his intentions ; their ir 
nods, whispers, or drows -y behaviour, shewed him that there 
was no great profit to be expected from his sowing ma 
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soil so improper : however, he soon changed the disposi. 
tion of his audience by his manner of beginning: o UF* 
says he, ‘* a cause, the most important that could be con- 
ceived were to be tried at the bar before qualified judges; 
if this cause interested ourselves in particular; if the 
eyes of the whole kingdom were fixed upon the event; 
if the most eminent counsel were employed on both sides ; 
and if we had heard from our infancy of this yet unde- 
termined trial would you not all sit with due attention; 
and warm expectation to the pleadings on each side? 
Would not all your hopes and fears be hinged upon the 
final decision? And yet, let me tell you, you have this 
moment a cause of much ereater importance before you; 
a cause where not one nation but all the world are spectators, 
tried not before a fallible tribunal, but the awful throne 
of Heaven, where not your temporal and transitory in- 
terests are the subject of debate, but your eternal happi- 
ness or misery; where the cause is still undetermined: 
but, perhaps, the very moment [ am speaking may fix 
the irrecoverable decree that shall last for ever; and yet, 
notwithstanding all this, you can hardly sit with patience 
to hear the tidings of your own salvation; I plead the 
cause of Heaven, and yet I am scarcely attended to, &c.” 
The style, the abruptness of a beginning like this, in the 
closet would appear absurd, but in the pulpit it is attend- 
ed with the most lasting impressions ; that style, which in 
the closet night justly “be called flimsy, seems the true 
mode of eloquence here. I never read a fine composition, 
under the title of a sermon, that I do not think the author 
has iniscalled his piece, for the talents to be used in writing 
well entirely differ from those of speaking well. The 
qualifications for speaking, a3 has been already observed, 
are easily acquired; they are accomplishments which 
may be taken up by every candidate who will be at the 
pains of stooping. Impressed with a sense of the truths 
he is about to deliver, a preacher disregards the applause 
or the contempt of his audience, and he insensibly as- 
sumes a just and manly sincerity. With this talent alone 
we see what crowds are drawn around enthusiasts, even 
destitute of common sense; what numbers converted to 
Christianity. Folly may sometimes set an example for 
wisdom to practise, and our regular divines may borrow 
instruction from even Methodists, who go their circuits, 
and preach prizes among the populace. 
It will be perhaps objected, that by confining the ex- 
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eellencies of a preacher to proper assurance, earnestness, 
and openness of style, I make the qualitications too 
trifling for estimation: there will be something called 
oratory brought up on this occasion; action, attitude, 
grace, eloc ution, may be repeated as absolutely necess 
sary to compleat the character ; but let us not be deceiv- 
ed, common sense is seldom swayed by fine tones, musical 
periods, just attitude, or the display of a white hand- 
kerchie Fi oratorial behaviour, except in very able hands 
indeed, generally sinks into aukward and paltry affec- 
tation. 

It must be observed, however, that these rules are cal- 
‘ulated only for him who would instruct the vulgar, who 
stand in most need of instruction; to address philoso- 
phers, and to obtain the character of a polite preacher 
among the polite, a much more useless, though more 
sought for character, requires a different met thod of pro- 
ceeaing. All Pshall observe on this head is, to entreat the 
pole mic divine, in his controversy with the Deists, to act 
rather oiiensively than to defend; to push home the 
grounds of his belief, and the i Im pract icability of theirs, 
rather than to spend time in solving the objections of 
every opponent. It is ten to one, says a writer on the 
Art of War, but that the assailant who steaha the enemy 
in his trenches is always victorious. 

Yet, upon the w hole, eur clergy might employ thems 
selves tnore to the benefit of society, by declining all con- 
troversy, than by exhibiting even the profoundest skill in 
polemic disputes their contests with each other often 
turn on speculative trifles, and their disputes with the 
Deists are almost at an end, since they can have no more 
than victory, and that they are already possessed of, as 
their antagonists have been driven into a confession of the 
necessity ‘of revelation, or an open avowal of atheism. 
To continue the dispute longer would only endauger it 
the sc ‘eptic is ever expert at ‘puzzling a debate which he 
finds himself unable to continue, “and, like an Olympic 
boxer, geaerally fights best when andermest.” 








WEALTH AND RANK. 


THERE is no instance in which the words and actions 
‘f mankind are more at variance, than in the affected 
contempt of neches and distinction, We all eagerly 
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court wealth and honours, though we generally see the 
pesse sors of them differ from the rest of! mankind only 
by tic insipidity of their enjoyments. Even those who 
arrive unexpectedly at them are in the same predica- 
ment after the first noveity is past: and daring the short 
period it lasts, they co nmouly shew their seuse o” it t by 
exercising that insolent an supercilious behaviour to 
their former equals, which is the usual distinguishing 
character of the Novus HOMO. 

Riches, and raak, however, are certainly advantages in 
themselves, when e. joyed with moderation, and not subs 
stituted in the place of more solid advauteges. The en- 
joyine t of all the convemiences aud elegancies of life, in 
the highest degree, if net abused by folly aud intempe- 
race, ts areal good, in spite of all the npty declamas 
tions of affected stowism. Surely to be received every 
whe:e with respect vad atteution instead of neglect; to 
have every look courted, and every word liste: ed to; and 
above all, to be able to relieve poverty and distress by ac- 
tions of benevoleuce, instead of empty wishes, must a 
pear solid blessings in the eye of the most rigid siailones 
phy. Yet the man who misapplics these blessings, who 
over-rates their value, or depends on them im circum- 
stances where they cannot avail him, will often meet dis- 
gust and disappoitment where he expects pleasure and 
esteem. He who is above concihati.g the favour of man- 
kind by good humour and atlabihty, because he ts a Lord, 
will find knav es who will flatter him to his face, and shnuse 
him behind his back, and fools who will submit to fs inso- 
lence, for the degradiug honour of being seen in his com- 
pany; but he will never find a real frie ad. or evel an ine 
dependent companion. And he who will not put on his 
own shoes and stockings because he kecps a valet, or is 
not able to girt his horse because he is always attended by 
a groom, is a complete slave. Neither is this species of 

slavery confined to the indolent only; it may be found 
amony persons engaged in the most active pursuits I 
have known an officer in camp as unable to get up m ‘the 
morning without assistance as a sucking babe, or a turtle 
turned on its back ; and’ L have seena foxhunter, who, if 
the girt of his saddle got loose, was ‘compiectely unhorsed 
for the day, if he could not iind a servant or a countryman 
to help him. 

But the most degrading reliance on wealth aud rank is 1a 


the service of love, The nian who oly bribes his mis- 
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tress to his arms by the wage 5 of title, or the splendour 
of equlpage, sacrilices every tine tl rm is dear to a mau of 
sensibiity and spint. ‘The certainty that he is solely in- 
debted to the dismtere-ted love of "his mistress for the 
possessiou or her, is an advantaze that fully compensates 
to the man of small tortuue his deticieucy 1 more shewy 
attainments. A Duke way perhaps be assured of the 
fidelity aud aflection of his wife. but he never can kuow 
if he was the object of the undisyuised passion of his 


bride. H. J. F. 














LIBELS*. 


CoNcCERNING libels and lbellers, much hath been 
suid, aud much hath been done. Indeed too much, as 
1 am free to think; and [ huve often wished, that the 
public personages of the realm would noi be quite so 
tender-tibred and irritable with regard to what is said or 
written about them. 

The famous reformer, Calvin, told Francis I. that 
‘there would be no such thing as mnocence, either in 
words or deeds, if a simple accusation was sufficient to 
destroy it:”” nullam neque in dictis, neque in factis, inno= 
centiam fore, st accusdsse sufjiciat Tt. Now, if this be 
really so, as | verily believe itis: if censorious criticism, 
detraction, and caluunny, must more espec nally accome= 
pany men engaged in the turbid sphere of active life: 
and if nothing can secure from these but imbecility, in- 
sivnificaney, ‘indolence, or obscurity,—of all which I am 
most firmly persuaded,—what 1s satire and abuse? no 
criterion, surely, of innocence or eult : : nothing, or it 
may be nothing, but the fermentations and ebullitions 
of human prejudices and human passions {.—Besides, 


-—— 





* Lord Bacon calls lilels “ the females of sedition ;” as if the 
scolding, or tongue-part, of the conflict, were performed by them. 
Hist. of Henry VII. 

+ In Dedicat. Institut. 

} What isscandai? It is, as thus very justly defined, Sermo sine 
ullo certo auctore dispersus, cui malignitas ; initium dedit, incremenium 
eredulitas 3; quod nulli non, etiam annoentissimo, possii accidere : that 
is‘*a vague aud scandalous report, from no certain author, in- 
vented by malice, and nurtured by credulity ; and which” (con- 
trary to the proverb of no smoke without fire“ may be propagated 
ef the most inaoceut man alive.” Quinrtilian, V, 3. 
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the prosecution, or (which they will always call it} the 
persecution, of | libellers ean never produce any other ef> 
fect but to vive weight and consequence to both the li- 
bel and the libeller: that of Tacitus being unive _ 
true, puntlts inventis gliscit auctoritas. Nay, there is 
no occasion for ing exuity, Wf that idea be iaclude il here, 
to “ive a lustre to the prosec ution ; since nothing 1S 
more frequent than that writers of neither scnse, nor 
wit, nor learning, nor honesty, become, by being proses 
cuted, possessed of them all. 

Philosophers have from time to time held out to poor 
sufferers in this way (I mean, to those who have wept un- 
der the smart of satire) certain medicamina mentis, cer- 
tain specifies to render the mind calious and insenstble 
to this sort of correction ; and one of them, I think, pres 
scribes the following recipe: * Whenever you labour un- 
der defamation, or wh exuever any thing false is re ported 
to your discredit, consider that 1t 1s not you, but some 
Imacinary perscuage, to whom the imputed infamy be- 
lones.” But this seems nothing near so efficacious as 
the virulence and nalignity of the case may require, 
For if Robert, misteking in the dark, should fall upon 

thie mernae Ss of Richard witha cudgel, would the in- 


‘ , 


pressions bx less be ‘cible, or the sensations less lively, be- 


cause Richard mu sit not be the person for whom the fa- 
vour was inten nudes ? There is more good sense, 1f not so 


much subtlety, ia the saying of Aus ustus; who, when 
urged by his son-in-law to pursue this race of scribblers, 
‘eplied, * Don’t indulge a spirit of resentment against 
then our adversaries; it is quite sufficient that we are 
not ia situation to be hurt by any one:” satis est, me 
Tiberi, si hoc hahemus, ne quis nobis male Jacere possit *. 
| But neither does this entirely please me: for, first, ni 
Emperor derived his boasted sec urity from usurpatior 
and tyranny; and then he afterwards became himsele 
a severe prosecutor of libellous productions fT. The ex- 
ainple of Pimoleon is more perfect in its kind. This wise 
and virtuous man, being wrongfully accused in an as- 
sembly of the people, tnstead of resenting or even taking 
it ill, thanked the immortal gods for granting what he 
had so often piayed for; which was, that ‘* the Syracu- 





, 


* Sucton, in 4ug 51. 
1 4 . . . . ‘? . . . Le 
+ Primus Aucusivs cognitionem de famosis Libellis, specie legis Ma- 
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pesiatis, Cractavk, ‘Lacit, Ana, f. 
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sans mi ght have the hberty of speaking what, and of 
whom, they would, with impunity *, This e xample i is, i 
siy,: more perfect ; but then, al: - it is too per ‘feet for 
the ave we live in: it 1s above the streneth of men, as 
men are WOW—osos yu» Poores ac. I choose, th erefore, 
upon the whole, to recommend the behaviour of the Em- 
peror Constantine ; who, being importuned to punish 
come seditious persons for distiguring his statues by 
throwing stones at them, did nothing more than calmly 
stroke he f face, and tell his friends with asinile, that he 
did not perceive himself to be hurt t. This cold con- 
tempt of what men say or think seems to have been the 
specific of our celebrated Dr. Swift against impressions 
from the mahgnity of scandal, as set forth | In a poem es 
has left us; which, bei tug short and edifying, may a 


well be here subjoined. 

ON CENSURE, IN 1727. 
Ye wise, instiuct me to endure 
Au evil, which admits no cure : 
Or how this evil can be borne, 
Which breeds at once both kate and scorn. 
Bare innocence is no su; port, 
When you are tried in Scandal’s court. 
Stand bigh in honour, wealth, aud wit : 
All others who inferior sit 
Conceive themselves in conscience bound 
To join and drag you to the ground. 
Your altitnde offends the eyes 
Of those, who want the power to rise. 
The world, a willing stander-by, 
Inciines to aid a specious lye: 
“ Alas! they would not do you wrong, 
** But all appearances are stron.” 


Ye ty whence proceeds this weight we lay 
0 what cetractize peopic sa eo 


For let mankind disc *h: ge tha! ‘iv tongues 
In venom, till they burst their fh ange, 
Their utmost malice cannot make 
Your head, or tooth, or finger ache: 
Nor spoil vour shane, « distort your face, 
Gr put one feature out of place 
Nor will you find your fortune sink 
By what they speak or what the y think ; 
Nor can ten hundred thousand lies 
Make you less virtuous, learned, or wise. 
‘ihe most effectual way to baulk 
Their malice is---io det them talk. 





* Nepos in Time? t Chrvsestem, Jom, 20. 
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ARABIAN GRATITUDE AND GENEROSITY. 


A‘i-1BN-AuBaAs, favourite of the Caliph Mamoun*? 
and heutenant of the police in the reign of this prince? 
relates, in these terms, a story that happened to eer" 
+] wusone evemmyg with the caliph, when a man, bound 
hand and foot, was brought in. Mamoun ordered me to 
keep a watchful eye over the pr risoner, and to bring him the 
nextday. The th seemed greatly irritated ; “and the 
fear of exposing myself to his resentinent induced me to 
coufine the prisoner in my haram, as the most secure 
place in my house. 

« T asked him what country he was of. He said, Da- 
mascus; and that his habitation was in the quarter of 
the great mosque. May tleaven, cried, ] shower down 
the choicest of its blessings upon the city of Damascus, 
and particularly upon the quarter where you resided ! 
He was solicttons to know the motive that so much in- 
terested me for that district. Itis, said I, that I owe my 
life toa man that lived there. 

These words excited his curiosity ; and he conjured 
me to gratify it. It is many years since, continued J, 
that the caliph, dissatistied with the viccroy of Damascus, 
deposed him. I aecompamed the person whorn the 
prince had appointed Ins successor; aud at the mstant 
we were taking possession of the governor’s palace, a 
quarrel broke out between the new and the old yo- 





* Mamoun, son of the Caliph Aroun Alrachid. His name is fa- 
mous all over the cast; and he is reckoned the greatest prince of the 
Abbassidies family. He reigned twenty-eight years and eight 
months. He was a great warrivr, of a sweet disposition, and liberal 
to excess: but what most ii wortalised him‘was his love of learn 
ing. Ile was himself deeply versed in every science, but more espe 
cially in philesophy and astroiom,. This is the priace that caused 
the most valuable books to be translated from the Greeks, their 
first masters. ‘Thc Mahometan doctors have reproached him with 
introducing philosophy, aud the other speculative scierces, into 
Mahometanism ; for the Arabians of his days were not accustomed 
to read any other books but whit related to their own religion. This 
priuce shewed cqual fivour to every inan 6. knowledge, let his re- 
livion be what it wou'd. The question aboni the creation, or eter- 
nity, of the Alcoran, was started in bis tiie, and occasioned much 
eflusion of biood. He, with the smallest namber of doctors, held it 
to be created. But the other doctors insisted, that the Alcoran, 
being the word preceeding fiom God, was eterna. hke uimself: this 
sentiment is embraced by the present Mahometaus, who consider 
all that deny that dectrine as iniidels. 
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vernor; the latter had posted soldiers who assaulted us: 
1 esc. ped out of a window, aud, finding myself pursued 
by other assassins, took shelter in your quarter. I ob- 
served a palace open, and secing the master at the door, 
supplicated him to save my life. He immediately con- 
ducted me into the apartment of his women, where I 
continued a month ia peace and plenty. 

«© My host came oue day to inform me, that a caravan 
was setting out for Bagd lad: and that, if | wished to re- 
turn to my own home, | could act avail inyself of a more 
favourable opportunity, Shameheld my tongue; and [ 
had not courage to confess my poverty : | had no mo- 
ney, and for want of that should be forced to follow the 
caravan on feot. But how great was my surprise, when, 
on the day of departure, a very fine horse was b-euvht 
me, a mule loaded with all sorts of provisions, aud a black 
slave to attend me on the road! My generous host pre- 
sented me at the same time a purse of gold, and con- 
ducted me himself to the caravan, where he recommend- 
ed me to severai of the travellers, who were his frieuds. 
These are the kiudnesses [ received in your city, and 
that render it so dear tu me: all my concern is, that I 
have not hitherto been able to discover my generous bes 
nefactor. Ishould die content, could I find an oppor- 
tunity of testifying my gratitude. 

‘© Your wishes are accomplished, cried my prisoner, in 

a transport. Iam he that received you im my palace, 
Do you not remember me? The time that had el: ipsed 
since that event, and the grief imto which he was sunk, 
had creatly altered his face ; but, on amore close exa- 
Mination of his features, I ‘easily recollected hin; and 
Some circumstances he brought to my mind left ine not 
the least room to doubt but that the prisoner, who was 
then in danger of losing his life, was the very person 
who had so ‘eenerously saved mine. IT embraced him 
with tears in ny eyes, took off his chains, aid asked him 
by what fatality he had incurred the caliph’s displeasure. 
Some contemptible enemies, he replied, have found 
means to asperse me unjustly to Mamoun: | was hur- 
ried away trom Damascus, and cruclly denied eveu the 
consolation of embracing my wife aud children: I know 
not what fate attends me; out as [have reason to appre~ 
hend my death is determined, I request you to acquaint 
them with my misfortunes. 

‘© No, said I to him, you shall not die; I dare give 
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you this assurance: you shall be restore = y your faintly : 


o 


be at liberty from this moment. I | resent ily provided 


some pieces of the ricnest wold stuffs ‘of. ba vdad, and 


bevged him to present them to his wife: depart imnmies 
diately, added I, presenting him with a purse of a 
thousand sequins: haste to rejoin those precious pledges 
ef vour aflection which you oo at Damascus . let the 
ealiph’s indignation iull on me; I dread it not, if fam 
happy enough to preserve you. 

‘¢ What a proposal do you meke me! answered my 


. "a, 2 ° . } ~ y nr 
prisoier ; and can vou taiik me capable ol rey to. 
-. 5 7 ‘ , , e . . — . . 

iL: > What! shall a, to avoid death, sacriice iut same 


life now which | formeriy saved ? Endeavour a colvince 
the ealiph ef my innocence: tlisis the only proof I will 
admit of your vratitude : if you cannot und: Celve him, 
E will co myself and oHer ini my head: let him dis- 
pose of Iny y lite at his pleasure, provided 3 vours be sate. J 
avain iutreated him to escape, but ohne continued inflexible, 


«© | did not fail te present myself tlie next mon ung 
before Mamoun. The prince wi as dres: sed ln a erinson- 
coloured mantle, the symbol of his anger As soon as he 


saw me, he inquired where my prisoner was; and at the 
same instint ordered the executioner to attend. My 
lord, says I, throwing myself at Ins feet, something 
very extraordiuary bas h appened with regard to the per- 
gon you yeste (erday committed to my custo: iy.- Will your 
Taajesty permit me to explain it? These words threw 

uy lato a passion. IT swear, ried he, by the soul of 
m* ancestors, that thy head shall pay for the prisoner, 1f 
thou bast sulered him to escape. Both my hfe and his 
are at yonr majesty’s dispesal: vouchsaie to hear me. 
Speak, said he. | then related to the prince in what 
piaunuer that man had saved my life at Damascus; that 
< ous to discharee the — Tlay under to nim, 
d liad 0! tered him his libe ity; but that he had refused it, 
fiom the fear of & ‘pos! ine 46 death. My lord, added 
i, he is not guilty; a man cfsach generous sentiments 
eannot be se. < base a ‘tractors have calummniated 
bins to you; and he is become the unfortunate victim of 
their hatred and seni | he caliph appeared atiected, 
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aud bring him to me. f threw inyeelf at the prince's 
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the strongest terms my gratitude could suggest: I then 
conducted my prisoner into the caliphs presence. ‘The 
monarch ordered him to be clothed with a robe of ho- 
nour, presented him with ten horses, ten mules, and ten 
camels, out of his own stables; to all which favours he 
addeda purse of ten thousand sequins for the expenses of 
his journey, and gave him a ietter of recommendation 


to the governor of Damascus.” 








CHARACTER OF THE TURKS AND GREEKS, 
BY MR. SEMPLE. 


If two stout Greeks be fighting in the street, a Turk 
comes between them, pushes “each, a difierent way; and 
adds kicks and blows, should they still linger near each 
other. ‘They look upon the life of an infidel as of little 
more value than that of a brute; and indeed co not seem 
to estimate their own at a very high rate, They have 
some traits of the true military character; are tond of 
horses aud arms; and detest the sea. They delight in the 
pomp, and noise, and glitter of war, and ‘they can blind 
themseives for a she:t time in the hour of battle to its 
dangeis; but its incessant fatigues scon dishea:ten them ; 
and although they insult the Christiaus at Con istantinople 
and Smyrna, they have learnt to tremble before them on 
the banks of the Danube, and the borders of the Euxine. 
This, then, betrays the whole secret of their hauglitiness. 
ft is founded en the conquests of their remote ancestors, 
not on their own tried strei ith. | 

In a word, deluded by “the semblance of war, and 
really cneovined by long habits of peace, and by religion, 
the rewards of which are entirely sensual, the Turk 18 
willing to have a foretaste in this world of the cooling 
shades, the pure running streams, the soit slumbers, and 
the Houris of Paradise. ‘Tents adorned with fringes, horses 
gaily caparisoned, and splendid arms, serve only to wake 
him gently from these luxurious dreams, that he may 
fall to slumber again with a better relish, and dream that 
he isa soldier, So much of war as consists in that, he 
does not dislike. But long and tedious marches, painful 
wounds, above all, the profound study and science of war, 
are wholly unsuited to his temper, at ouce impetuous and 
indolent. \Where it is possible by a single violent ex- 
ertion to obtain his end, the Turk may “succeed ; but, 
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disappointed in that first effort, he retires, like the tyger 
who has missed his spring, and requires a long interval 
of repose to reeruit his scattered ferocity. 

The radical and incurable defects of the Turkish cha- 

racter proceed in my opimion from their rehgion. All 
attempts of a legislature to define exactly, not merely 
what is vice and ‘what i is virtue, but also the daily and 
hourly duties of the man and the citizen, may form a 
peculiar aud separate people, a nation of Jews or of Turks; 
but, once formed, that nation remams for ever incapable 
of improvement. Such is the defect of the Koran. Its 
simple precepts, its strict prohibitions, were well calcu- 
lated to bind together the wandering tribes of the desert, 
but become too minute in some imstances, and teo de- 
sultory in others, when considered as the sole cede of 
laws for an immense empire. Swathing-clothes may 
strenethen the child, but, if not timely removed, effec- 
tually prevent its becoming a man. Mohammed fixed at 
once the moral limits of his people. Hesketched no faint 
outhne; but, on the contrary, marked it with so stronga 
hand, that the line of distinction is for ever drawn, not 
merely between the Turk and the Christian, but between 
the Turk and the philosopher. It is impossible to be a 
true Mussulman and a lover and cultivator of those arts 
and sciences which adorn and exalt mankind. The 
Koran must be laid aside before the sources of real know- 
ledge cun be opened; the Englishman, the Gaul, the 
German, and the Russian, may each preserve the cha- 
racteristic manners and customs of his country, and be 
a Christian ; but the Jew or the Turk must be absolutely 
the same in all climates. 
— It is impossible to survey the present condition of the 
Greeks without pity, or their character without some 
concempt. Lrke their ancestors, they are still fond of 
throwing the dise or quoit; like them, the olive still 
forms a material article of their food. But the pleasing 
delusion can be carried no further. On longer and closer 
intimacy, we find the modern Greek smooth but deceit 
ful ; boasting but cowardly ; vain yet abject, and cringing 
under the most insulting tyranny ; hght and capricious 
without inveation; talkative without. information; and 
equally bigoted with the Spaniard or Italian, but without 
the same real warmth of devotion to excuse it. ) 

‘* There is no doubt but that the glories of his ances- 
tors serve, by the contrast, to render his vices more pre- 
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minent. Had we not been early taught to admire Grecian 
courage, wisdom, and talents, we might look upon the 
meanness of the present race with less emotion. But 
who can think, without regret, that the descendants of 
the conquerors of Marathon are cowards and slaves ; 
that for so many centuries net a single poet has arisen in 
the country of Homer; and that the place of Plato and 
the philosophers is supplied by ignorant priests ; and of 
their scholars, by a still more ignorant people? The 
Greeks of this day present, in their moral character, the 
same spectacle as that of a man to whom Heaven has 
granted the doubiful blessiug of very long life. But, 
however debased 1 a moral point of view, the Greeks 
still retain much of what we may suppose to have been 
their former physical character, Few amongst them are 
deformed or ugly; but, on the contrary, those from the 
Morea and the western islands of the Archipelago are in 
general remarkably stout, with broad shoulders and 
thick necks; whilst those of the other islands, and from 
Constantinople, Smyrna, and the coasts of Asia, supply 
by the elegance what i is deticient in the strength of their 

make. Their physiovnomies are expressive, but still tess 
so than those of the Turks; and the women, when 
young, are generally beautiful and spnghtly, but their 
beauty is of short duration, They are fond of wearing 
flowers on their head; and a robe sitting close to the 
body, and flowing wad behind, form the Asiatic part of 
dress, the remainder being very similar to that used by 
women in England or France. The men dress in short 
jackets and vests, with loose trowsers, which come just 
Nelew: the knee; aud the common people, like the Turks, 
have their legs bare, with only a pair of slippers on the 
feet, They seldom shave the upper lip; which, with 
their bushy hair, and a little red cap on the crown of 
their heads, serves often to give them a wild look, but 
never a dignified or martial air. 

Eveu Turkish oppression, however, cannot entirely 
destory the natural cheerfulness of their dispositions. in- 
spired by the fine climate under which they live. They 
are fond of songs and dancing ; and there are few, even 
of their smallest vessels, which have not on board at least 
one musician, furnished with a small violin or rebeck, and 
sometimes the spanish euitar. Upon these, w hen be- 

calmed amongst the islands, or sailing with light breezes 
along the coast of Greece, they play wild, and often not 
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unpleasing, airs ; ; when a favourite tune is touched, the 
murinc’s join their voices in concert. The first part of 
the [-..clish tune of * God save the King’ 1s very popular 
with the Greeks at Smyrna; but the second j is sles be- 
yond their abilities, or not suitec to their taste. It is 
said, indeed, that they seldom retain the second part of 
any European tune.” 
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LOVE IN MANY MASKS. 


Ir is difficult, in every period of life, to inspire a real 
passion: but it is easy to make most women conceive a 
momentary one: many things coutribute to this: a fine 
ficure ; the appearance of strength and vigour; the graces; 
wit, or the reputation of it; complaisane e; and, often, a 
decided tone, and light manners ; ambitious ideas ; and, 
finally, interested views. With so many resources, it is 
almost impossible that every one should not find means 
to gratify his inclinations during his youth; but, ina riper 
age, it is necessary to fix theaftections. If we will not re- 
nounce every species of gallantry, it 1s necessary to accus- 
tom ourselves early to the swect habitude of living with 
one whom we love and esteem ; withou’ which, we { fall into 
the most gloomy apathy, or insupportable agitation. The 
habitude of which I speak is more agree ible and solid 
when founded upos the permanent atfections of the mind; : 
but this is not so abso'utely necessary as not to be dis- 
pensed with. It is certain that the cares of a woman are 
always more agreeable to an old mati than those of a re- 
lation or friend of his own sex; it seems to be the wish 
and intention of nature that the two sexes should live and 
die together. 

We become insensible of a settled habitude ; and, as we 
do not perceive that a mistress grows old, and becomes 
less handsome, we do not observe that her way of think- 
ing becomes our own, and our reason subjected to hers, 
though sometimes less enlightened, We insensibly sa- 
crifice our fortune to her; and this is a necessary conse- 
quence of the resignation we have made of our reason. 

Men sometimes pass over the infidelities of women, 
because they are not perfec tly convinced of them, and 
that a blind contidence is a nec essary Cousequence of their 

seduction: hut if, unfortunately, they come to the 
Sou ledge of them, it is impossible for a man, sincerely 
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attached to a woman, not to be susceptible of jealousy. 
This jealousy takes a tinge of the character of the per- 
son who is afiected with it. The mild man becomes affiict- 
ed, falls ill, and dies, if a repentance, which he is aiways 
disposed to believe sincere, does not console him: the cho- 
leric mau breaks oui into rage; and, in the first moments, 
if +s not known how far this may carry him; but men of 
this disposition are soonest appeased, and most trequently 
to be deceived, 

Pecuniary interest should never be the basis of an amor- 
ous connection; it renders it shameful, or at least sus- 
picious: money, says s Montaigne, beimg the source of con- 
cubimage. But when a tender wilon Is ; well formed, inte- 
rest, like sentiment, becomes common ; every thing 1 is u- 
tual; and there is but one ‘ortune for two sincere lovers, 
If they be equally honest, and incapable of making a bad 
use of it, this is just and natural ; but frequently the com- 
plaisance of one makes hin or her partake too much of tlie 
misfortunes and errors of the other. 

Love should never have any thing to do with affairs: it 
ought to live on pleasures only : but how is it possible to 
somes the solicitations of a beloved object, who, though 
she ought not to participate im affairs which she has not 
pr udence or courage enough to manage, yet having always, 
for a pretext, her interest in your re potation, welfare, and 
happiness, how is it possible to resist an amiable woman, 
who attacks with such weapons ? 

Some ladies have a real, others a borrowed reputation ; 
that of the first is pure and unspetted, founded on the prin- 
ciples of religion, consequently the only genume one; it 
belongs to women really attacised to their « duty, and who 
have never failed in the least pout of it, whether they have 
had the good fortune to love their besboniie: who have 
returned their affection ; ; or whether, by an eflort of virtue, 
they have been fa:thful to a man whom they have not 
loved nor were beioved by. ‘There 1s another reputation, 
unkuown to religion, which delicate morality, although 
purely human, does not admit, but which the world, 
more indulgent, will apretriagie accept as good ; that 
founded upon the good choice of lovers, or, rather, of a 
lover, for multiplicity i is always indecent. We are so dis- 
pesed to think that each loves his likeness, that we judge 
of the character of men and women by those of their 
pwn sex with whom they have formed an intimacy ; but 
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infinitely more by the persons for whom they conceive a 
serious attachment. Many a man of wit lias established 
the reputation of his mistress, wiiiout composing madri- 
gals for her, but by making known the passion with 
which she had inspired him ; many a woman of merit has 
created or established the reputation of him whom she 
has adopted her chevalier, After all, it is more dan- 
gerous to solicit than to declme this kind of reputation : 
it happens more frequently that a man loses hinself by 
making a bad choice, thau he adds to his fame by making 
a zood one. 

If the public are indulgent to the attachments of sim- 
ple individuals, they are much more so to those of kines, 
and people in place, when they think them real, and do 
not suspect in them either ambition, i intrigue, or motives 
of interest. All France approved of the love of C harles 
VII. for Agnes Sorel, because she had the courage to say 
to this prince, that, unless he recovered his kingdom, he 
was not worthy of heraiiection. The Parisians applauded 
the love of Henry IV. for La belle Gabrielle, and sung with 
pleasure the songs this monarch made for her; because, 
knowing her to be handsome, and of a good disposition, 
they imagined she would inspire the King with senti- 
ments of ‘benevolence. 

Never did a woman love a man more sincerely than 
Madame de la Valliere loved Lewis XIV. She never 
quitted him but for God alone ; and, swelled with vanity as 
that monarch was, he could not complain of this rivality ; 
so much the less, as the Supreme Being had but the re- 
mains of the heart of his mustress, and perhaps never 
possessed it entirely. 

I have heard an anecdote of Madame de la Valliere, 
which I do not remember to have seen in print. This 
lady was so modest, and had so little ambition, that she 
had never told the king she had a brother, much less had 
she everasked any favourforhim. Hewas still young, and 
had made his first campaign among the cadets of the 
king’s household. Lewis XIV. reviewny his troops, saw 
his mistress smile in a friendly manner at a youny man, 
who, on his part, bowed to her with an air of familiarity. 
In the evening, the King asked, in a severe and irritated 
tone of voice, who this young man was. Madame de la 
Valliere was at first confused, but afterwards told his 
Majesty it was her brother. The King, having assured 
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himself of it, conferred distinguished favours upon the 
young gentleman, who was father of the tirst Duke de la 
Valliere. 

The King’s intrigue with Madame de Montespan was 
not of a vature to be approved of so much as that he had 
with Madame de la Valhere; yet the nation did not com- 
plain, because it was thought the love of this lady procured 
the public magnificent feasts und elegant an:usements, 
The followmg verses were a good deal sung at that time: 


Ah ! quelle est charmante 
Notre aimable cour 3 
Sous le meme tente 
On voit tour a tour. 


La gloire et Pamour, 
Conquete brilliante 
Et fete gallante 

Marqgaent chaque jour. 


On the contrary, the public were a good deal disgusted 
with the amou’s of the King and Madame de Maintenon, 
although more decent, and that a secret marriave had ren- 
dered them legitimate. It was observed that a “lov e, con- 
ceived when both parties were in years, afforded a ridicu- 
tous spectacle: moreover, Madame de Maintenon med« 
dled with the affairs of government ; and it was when she 
most interfered with them that things fell into decline, 
and that Lewis XIV. began to experience misfortunes, 
which were all laid to her charge. 

When the Duke of Orleans, who was Reyent, fell in 
love with Mademoiselle de Sery, he was not censured on 
account of it. ‘The Duchess of Ouissim, natural daughter 
to the King, was rather beautiful, but she was not amiable; 
Mademoiselle de Sery , on the contrary, was very much so. 
She had a son, and it was predicted of him that he would 
one day become Duke of Dunois. But he did not fulfil 
what was expected of him; yet he had wit, and was, in 
many respects, amiable. 

In process of time the Regent fell into such an irregula- 
rity of conduct, that the public were shocked at it. It 
was necessary for him to have many other brlhant and 
estimable qualities to be pardoned so great a defect; but 
people were so much disposed to indulgence for him, that 
his affection for Madame de Parabere was approved of, 
because it was supposed she really loved him, and that he 
loved her, aithougii he was frequently unfaithful to her. 

Exterior decency is generaily admired, and princes and 
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men of distinction ought to do nothing to disgust thé 
public; but, rigat or wroug, it is but too true, that in the 
end the public assumes the authority of censuring, with. 
out delicacy, every fault: woe to them who are the first 
objects of gross scandal; they become the victiins of its 
rage: the public judges, val punishes them for it; or at 
least hoots at, liisses, and despises them; but, w hen the 
nuinber of the cuilty 1ucrease to a certain degree, it is 
found, that although hisses are sufficieut to condemn bad 
pieces, they are not rods enouch for those men who de- 

ve to be lashe ; tiey then become tolerated, nething 
more is said, and, wiat 1s worse than all, a resolution is 
sometimes taken to imitate them. It must be acknow- 
ledyed that the temptation to sin is very great, when we 
are sure to do it with impunity; and that people are made 
easy upon this head, when they are sheltered from reproach 


and ridicule. 








BERTRAND DU GUESCLIN. 


Tue great Turenne lies in the abbey of Saint Denis, 
without any monumeuatal inscription, owing, as itis said, 
to the jealousy of a moaarch, by no means wanting, in 
other nets in magianmity, Bertrand du Guesclin, 
u hero of earlier tines, reposes sin the same chapel, in a 
monument unworthy of the sacred woe sit. This warrior, 
the pride of chivalry, and the glory of irance, appears, by 
the diminutive figure on his tomb, to ane been little fitted 
for the arduous euterprises of war; yet cotemporary his- 
torians represent him of an athletic and manly size. The 
last scene of Guesclin’s glorious career ts singularly res 
markable. 

The governor of Rendon, to which he had laid SIEZe, 
had capitulate: l, and engaged to give up the place, | in 
case no succour ariived within a certain number of days. 
Du Guesclin fell ill betore this time, and died on the 
day precediug the expiration of the truce. On the mor- 
row, the governor was summoned to surrender: he kept 
his word; but as it was to }Ju Guesclin himself he had 
given it, he came out attended by the chief officers of the 
garrison, aud yong directiy to Guesclin’s tent, he placed 
the keys of the towia upon tne coffin of the breathless 


hero. 
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THR DEATH OF ARGYLE. 


FROM FOX S HISTORY OF JAMES THE SECOND, 


‘ Before he left the Castle he had his dinner at the usual 
hour, at winch he discoursed not only calmly, but even 
cheerfully, with Mr. Charteris and others. After dinner 
he yetired, as was his custom, to his bed-chamber, where, it 
is recorded, that he slept quietly for about a quarter of an 
hour. While he was in bed, one of the members of the 
council came and intimated to the attendants a desire to 
speak with him: upon being told that the Earl was asleep, 
and had leit orders not to be disturbed, the manager disbe~ 
heved the account, which he considered as a deviee to avoid 
further questionmys. To satisfy him, the door of the bed- 
chamber was half opened, and fhe then beheld, enjoying a 

sweet and tranquil slumber, the man who, by the doom of 
“on and his fellows, was to die within the space of two 
short hours! Struck with the sight, he hurried out of the 
room, quitted the Castle with the utmost precipitation, 
and hid himself in the lodgings of an acquaintance who 
lived near, where he flung himself upon the first bed that 
presented itself, and had ev ery appearance of a man suf- 
fering the most excruciating torture. His friend, who had 
een “apprised by the serv ant of the state he was in, and 
who naturally concluded that he was ill, offered him some 
wine. He refused, saying, ‘ No, no, that will not help 
me; I have been in at Argyle, and saw him sleeping as 
pleasantly as ever man did, within an hour of eternity. 
But as for me .” The name of the person to whom 
this anecdote relates is not mentioned, and the truth of 
it may therefore be fairly considered as lable to that 
desree of doubt with which men of judgment receive 
every species of traditional history. Woodrow, however, 
whose veracity is above suspicion, says he had it from the 
most unquestionable authority. It is not in itself unlike- 
ly, and who is there that would not wish it true?) What 
a satisfactory spectacle toa philosophical mind, to see the 
oppressor, tn the zenith of his power, envying his victim! 
What an acknowledgment of the superiority of virtue ! 
what an affecting and forcible testimony of the value of 
that peace of mind which innocence alone can confer! 
We know net who this man was; but when we reflect, 
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that the omit which agonised him was probably incurre 
for the sake of some vain title, or, at least, of some increase 
of wealth, which he did not want, and possibly knew not 
how toe njoyv, our dis: rust is turned into somethin: y like 
compassion for that very foolish class of men, whom t tue 
world calls wise in their generation. 

On the seaflold he embraced his friends, gave some 
tokens of remembrance to his son-in-law, Lord Maitland, 
for his dauglierand erand-clildren,stripped himself of part 
of his apparel, of which he likewise made presents, and 
laid Ins head upon the block. Having uttered a short 
prayer, he Fave the signal to the cacc utioner, which Was 
mistautly obeyed, and his head severed from his body. 
Such were the fast hours, and such the final close, of this 
great man’s life. May the like happy seresity in such 
dreadful circuinstauces, and a death equally glorious, be 
the lot of all whom: tyranny, of whatever denomination of 
description, shall, in any age, or in any country, call te 
expiate their virtues on the scaffold 
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PUILIP JI. KING OF SPAIN. 


Count Femont advised this Prince to break with 
France, in order to prevent the troubles that were beoin- 
ning to ri: ie P daudeirs. Ile answered, si t pyaat 
lose all Flanders, than so scandalously violate th: re 
ment [ have mace with my brother the Most Christian 
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to fight the English, not the winds: the will of God be 
done !” 

Philip was present at an <dlutoda #¢, where several 
persons were to be burnt for heresy. One of them, Don 
John de Cesa, as he was passing by him, exclaimed, 
‘¢ Sire, how can you permit so many unfortunate persons 
to sutier! How can you be witness of so horrida sight 
without shuddering!’ Philip replied cooly, ** If my son, 
Sir, were suspected of heresy, [should give him up my- 
self to the Inquisition. My detestation of you and of your 
companions 1s so great, that I would act myself as your 
exeeutioner, If no other executioner could be found.”’ 

Soon after he had imprisoned his son Don Carlos, he 
wrote to Pius V. toinform him of it, and to tell him, that 
Don Carlos, from his earhest youth, had so vicious a fero~ 
city of disposition, that it had even disdained all his paters 
nal instructions. 











COUNT OLIVAREZ, 


When this minister was once reproached by his soves 
reign, Philip the Fourth, for not having done for him what 
Cardinal Richelieu had done for his master Louis XIII. 
and for having lost him one kingdom, that of Portugal, 
whilst Richelicu had extended the dominions of Louis ; 
he replied, ** ‘The Cardinal, Sire, had no scruples.” Oli- 
varez, in one thing, at least, imitated the Cardinal. He 
caused himself to be styled the Count Duke, because 
Richelieu had taken the title of the Cardinal Duke. Oli- 
varez seems to have made some wise regulations for his 
country. He freed from the charge of public offices, for 
four years, all newly-married men, and exempted from 
taxation all those persous who had six male children. ‘To 
iucrease the population of his country, however, he had 
recourse to one very dangerous and shameful expedient ; 
he permitted marriages between young people without 
the consent of their parents. On being displaced from 
the post of prime minister, he retired to his estate at 
Loches, where, according to Vittorio Sin, he died entirely 
ef chagrin and disappoimtinent. 
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LOPE DR VEGA. 


It is said, in the’ history of the life of this writer, that 
no less than 1800 comedies, the production of his pen, 
have been actually represented on the Spanish stage, 
His Autos Sacramentales (a kind of sacred drama, exe eed 
400; besides which there is a collection of his poems of 
various kinds in 21 vols. 4to. 

[t is also said, that there was no public success on 
which he did not compose a panegyric; no m: arnage of 
distinction without an epithalamium of his writing, nor 
child whose nativity he did not celebrate ; not a prince 
died on whom he did not write an elegy; there was no 
saint for whom he did not produce a hymn ; no public 
holiday that he did not distinguish, no literary dispute at 
which he did not assist either as secretary or president. 
He said of himself, that he wrote five sheets per day, which, 
reckoning by the time he lived, has been ealculated to 
amount to 133,225 sheets. He sometimes composed a 
comedy intwo days, which it would have been difficult foi 
another manto haveeven copiedin the same time. At 
Toledo he once wrote five comedies in fifteen days, 
reading them as he proceeded ina private house to Jo- 
seph de Valdevieso. 

Juan Perez de Montalvan relates, that a comedy being 
wanted for the carnival at Madrid, Lope and he united 
to compose one as fast as they could. Lope took the iirst 
act and Montalvan the second, which they wrote in two 
days; and the third act they divided, taking eight sheets 
each. Montalvan seeing that the other wrote faster than 
he could, says he rose at two in the morning, and having 
finished his part at eleven, he went to seek Lope, whom 
he found in the garden looking at an orange-tree that was 
frozen ; and on inquiring what progress he had made in 
the verses, Lope replied, ‘* At tive I began to write, 
and finished the comedy an how ago; since “which I have 
breakfasted, written 150 other verses, and watered the 
varden, and am now pretty weil tired.” He then read 
to Montalvan the eight sheets and the 150 verses. 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS, 


oo’ >. 


PROBATQUE CULPATQUE, 
-—_ — 


The Ilistory of the Abolition of the Slave Trade. By 
T. Clarkson, M. A. 8v0. 2 Vols. 1808. 


The abolition of this infamous trafic, disyraceful to 
humanity and detestable in the sight of Heaven, was 
vreatiy promoted, aud, we may add, would not have been 
efiected at all, (certainly not so soon) but for the laborious 
inquiries and unceasing exertions of Mr. Clarkson. His 
history of the progress of this great work of benevolence, 
until its completion under the ministry of the illustrious 
Charles Fox, will be perused by every man of sensibility 
with the highest delight, not unmixe d with astonishmeut 
at the unwearied ‘onal which, notwithstanding obstacies 
apparently insurmouutable, and the determined OPposie 
tion of men possessing the highest rank in society and 
interest in the cabinet, ultimately succeeded in rescuing 
many millions of our fellow-creatures trom the horrors of 
perpetual slavery. They who are apt to think lightly of 
public institutions, and academic exercises, will perhaps 
change their sentiments, when they learn that Mr. Clark- 
son’s attention to this subject was first excited from the 
information he collected in order to compose a theme for 
the Buchelor’s } prize, 10 1787, of which this was the subject 
‘© anne liceat invitos in servitutem dare?” Some manu- 
script papers of a frend, who had been concerned in the 
trade, and Anthony Benezet’s Historical Account of 
Guinea, were consulted by him on this occasion, and, ace 
contig to his own account, his mind was powerfully 

affected by the facts he thus became acquainted with, 

‘ Furnished in this manner, | began my work; but no 
person can tell the severe trial which the writing of it 
proved tome. I had expected pleasure from the inven- 
tion of the arguments, from the arrangement of them, 
from the putting of them together, and from the thought 
in the interim that I was engaged i lu an innocent contest 
for literary honour. But all my pleasure was damped by 
the facts which were now continual ly before ine. It was 
but one gloomy subject from moruing till mght. In the 
day-time I was uneasy > the meht L had little rest: [ 
cometimes never closed my ey e-lids for crief, It became 
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now not so muc 4 a trial for acedemical 1 reputation, as fo 
the production of a work which might be aselul to tajared 
Atriea; and Kkeeptug this idea in my mind, even alter the 
perusal of Penezet, 1 always slept with a candle in my 
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bridee for this purpose. Lwent and performed my office. 
On returning, however, re London, the subject of it 
aimost wholly engrossed my thoughts. [ became at tines 
very seriously aitected while upon the road. I stopped 
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my horse occasionally, and dismounted and walked 
frequently tried to persuade myself, in ae intervals, 
that the contents of my essay couid not be true. The 
more, however, | pecien WHou them, or hoe VEO 
the authorities on which they were founded, the more I 
pave ‘eens credit. Coming in sicht of Veadesmill, im 
HH rtfordshure ; I sat down disconusolate Olt the turd, by the 
read-s'de, and held my horse. Here a thought came 
| | if tue contents of the essay were 
truc, if was tune some persen should see these calamities 
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woods, that Pmtelt think on the subject in solitude, 
and tid yclieg to uy mind there. But there the question 
stiil recurred, * Are these things truer’ Still the answer 
followed as tistantanc OUSIY, ae | Rey are. —Still the result 
avcon:panied it, * Phen surely some person should imter- 
fer.” ob then begau to envy those who had seats tn par- 
| who had great riches, and widely-extended 
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Aud with whom was [I to umte? I believed, also, that it 
looked so much like one of the feigned labours of | Her 
ss at my understanding would be suspected 1 ii | 
pron -ed it. On ruminating, however, on the sui ject t . 
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foui +" one ee at least practicaole, aud that this also 
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public received it, or how far they were likely to iene 
any scrions measures, which should have a teudency 
pro duce the abolition of the slave trade. Upon this — 
{ defesmined; and in the middle of the month of No- 
veinber, 1735, I began n lv WOrKe 

Our scanty lnnits forbid our following the autho 
through the various sails and difficulties he encountered 
in his endeavours to promote the grand object which 
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heactee every opportunity that seemed to proimise tne 
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least success to the noble cause im which he was engaged. 
it was necessary to procure witnesses, whose testi imnony, 
as to the kidu: tipping ef Africans, could not be ime 
peached ; and it was particularly important to ascertain 
whether the slaves brouelt from the villages on the 
rivers of Calabar and Beouny were not so obtained ; since 
it had been asserted by the anti-abolitionists, that the 
es moe | never sutiered a white man in their canoes. 
‘ir. Clarksen was told by atiiend, that he had been once 
in company ¥ ith a man who had visited these places ; 
Lut that he knew nothing more of tuis person than that 
he cteueed to some ship of war In ordinary Hopcless 

as appeared the attempt to find ont this * individual, 


Mr. Clarkson yet und tertook to ciscover him. His ac- 
quaintance with Sir Charles Middleton, then comptroller 
ot tise nuvy, cad Pan permis 1001 LO board every shin 
In OrGinary ; in the difierent ports ofthe kineriom. Fure 
nished in this manner Mr C. began bis jearney. He 
boarded all the ships of war lying in ordinary at Dept- 
ford, and examinedithe different persons in each, From 
Deptford he proceeded to Woolwich, where be ae the 
same. "hence he hastened to Chathem, and then, down 
the Medv av, to %} necrpess. He hed now bo ded UDOVe 
a hundred nal sixty vessels of war. He had found out 
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gain no intelligence of him who was the object of his 
search, 

From Chatham he made the best of his way to Ports- 
month-harbour. <A very formidable task presented ttself 
here ; but the master’s bouts were ready for him, and he 
continued hits pursuit. On boarding the P egase, on the 
second day, he discovered a very respectable person in the 
gunner of that ship. His name was George Millar. He 
had been on board the C vauterbury slay ve-ship at the 
dreadful inassacre at Calabar. He was the only disins 
terested evidence living, of whom Mr. C. had yet heard, 
He expressed his willingness to give his testimony, if his 
presence should be thou: vht necessary in London. Mr. C. 
then continued his pursuit for the remainder of the day. 
On the next day he resumed and finished it for this quar- 
ter. He had now examined the different persons in more 
than a hundred vessels in this harbour; but he had not 
discovered the person he went to seek. 

Matters iow began to look rather disheartening, as far 
as this grand object was concerned. ‘There was but one 
other port left, and thts was between two and three hune 
dred ules distant. He determined, however, to go to 
Plymouth. He had already been more successful in this 
tour, with respect to obtaining ge peral evidence, than in 
any other of the saine length; and the probability was, 
that as he should continue to move among the same kind 
of people, his success would be in a similar proepertion, 
according to the number visited. These were great en- 
courageinents to hin to proceed. At length he arrived 
at the place of his last hope. On his first day’s « expe dition 
he boarded forty vessels, but found no one in these whe 
had been on the coast of Africa in the slave trade. One 
or two had been there in King’s ships ; but they had 
never been on shore. Things were now di awih e near to 
a close; and notwithstanding his success, as to general 
evidence, in tuis journey, his heart began to beat. He 
was restless and une ny during the nicht. The next 
morning he felt avita ted again between the alternate 
press eof hope and ‘sine ‘ aud in this state he entered 
hie ‘oat. ‘Phe tifty-seventh vessel he boarded was the 
Melampus frigate. One person belonging to it, on ex- 
amiuing hin in the captain’s cabin, said he had been two 
vovares to Airica; aud Mr.C. had not lone discoursed 
witi: hin, herore he found, to his expre sible j joy, that 
he was tue man. le ound, too, that he unravelled the 
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question in dispute precisely as inferences had deter- 
mined it. He had been two expeditions up the river Ca« 
labar in the canoes of the natives. In the first of these, 
they came within a certain distance of a village: they 
then concealed themselves under the bushes, which hung 
over the water from the banks. In this position they re- 
mained during the daylight; but at night they went up 
to it armed, and seized all the inhabitants, who had not 
time to make their escape. They obtained forty-five 
persons inthismanner. Inthesecond, they were out eight 
or nine days, when they made a similar attempt, and with 
nearly similar success. ‘They seized men, women, and 
children, asthey could find them in the huts. They then 
bound their arms, and drove them before them to the 
canoes. ‘The name of the person thus discovered on board 
the Melampus was Isaac Parker. On inquiring into his 
character from the master of the division, Mr. C. found 
it highly respectable. He found also afterwards that he 
had sailed with Captain Cook, with great credit to him- 
self, round the world. 

He returned now in triumph. He had been out only 
three weeks, and he had found out this extraordinary 
person, and five respectable witnesses besides. These, 
added to the three discovered in the last journey, and to 
those provided before, made the abolitionists more formi- 
dable than at any former period ; so that the delay of 
their opponents, which they had looked upon as so great 
an evil, proved in the end truly serviceable to the cause. 

The fate of the several motionsin the House of Commons, 
in consequence of the partial encouragement the measure 
met with from the ministry, though supported by Mr. 
Pitt’s eloquence, at length disheartened the committee 
for the abolition, who, says Mr. C, were reduced to this— 
“either they must exert themselves without hope, or they 
must wait till some change should take place in their fa- 
vour. As faras I myself was concerned, all exertion was 
then over. The nerveus system was almost shattered to 
pieces. Both my memory and my hearing failed me ; 
sudden dizzinesses seized my head; a confused singing 
in the ears followed me wherever 1 went. On going to 
bed the very stairs seemed todance up and down under 
me, so that, misplacing my foot, I sometimes fell. ‘Talk- 
ing too, ifit continued but for half an hour, exhausted 
me so, that profuse perspirations followed ; and the same 


effect was produced even by an active exertion of the mind 
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fortheliketime. These disorders had been brought on by 
degrees, 1n consequence of the severe labours necessarily at- 
tached to the promotion of thecause. For seven years ] had 
a correspondence to maintain with 400 persons with my 
own hand. I had some book or other annually to 
write on behalf of the cause. In this period, I had tra- 
velled more than thirty-five thousand miles in search of 
evidence, and a great part of these journeys in the night. 
All this time my mind had been on the stretch. It had 
heen bent, too, to this one subject; for | had not even 
leisure to attend to my own concerns. The various in- 
stances of barbarity, which had come successively to my 
knowledge within this period, had vexed, harassed, and 
afflicted it. The w ound, which these had produced, was 
rendered still deeper by those cruel disappointments before 
related, which arose from the reiterated refusal of persons 
to give their testimony, after I had travelled hundreds of 
miles in quest of them, but the severest stroke was that 
inflicted by the persecution, begun and pursued by per- 
sons interested in the continuance of the trade, of such 
witnesses as had been examined against them, and whom, 
on account of their dependent situation in life, it was 
most easy to oppress. As I had been the means of 
bringing them forward on these occasions, they naturally 
came to me, when thus persecuted, as the author of their 
miseries and their ruin. From their supplications and 
wants it would have been ungenerous and ungrateful to 
have fled. These different circumstances, by. acting to- 
gether, had at length brought me into the situation just 
mentioned ; and I was therefore obliged, though very 
reluctantly, to be borne out of the field, where I had 
placed the great hovour and glory of my life.” 

Mr. Clarkson retired into the country, and by degrees 
his health was restored ; and now, having lived to witness 
the long-desired aBoLiTion, he waits. only, hke old 
Simeon, to depart in peace, and receive the reward re- 

served for so good and faithful a servant. 


Lives of British Statesmen. By John Macdiarmid, Esq’ 
Author of an Inquiry into the System of National De- 
fence in Great Britain, and of an Inquiry into the 
Principles of Subordination. 4to. 2/. 2s. Longman, 
1807. 


The indefatigable compiler of these memoirs lived 
enly to complete the biography of Sir Thomas More, 
Lerd Burleigh, Lord Stratiord, ‘and Hyde, Earl of Cla- 
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rendon. Though, in point of composition, there is not 
much to adinire in what he has done, he has collected so 
many curious and interesting facts concerning those emi- 
nent statesmen, that it is to “be lameuted he had not pro- 
ceeded further. 

Mr. M. has thus explained his plan, and the motives 
for his adopting it. 

‘¢Of the men who have guided the councils of our 
country, and attained distin, uished, political eminence, we 
are desirous to learn many particulars, which would be mis- 
placed in the general annals of a nation, The skilful his- 
torian may seize the prominent features of thetr charac- 
ter, and describe the most important of their public trans- 
actions: but numerous anecdotes, both of their public 
and private life, however interesting, he must leave unre- 
corded, while a whole people demand his attention, We 
are solicitous to know the steps by which they ascended to 
power, the arts by which they retained their stations, the 
incidents by which they terminated their exalted career. 
We are pleased to observe them in the more private inter- 
course of life; to follow them imto their families and clo- 
sets: and to discover how the men, who govern empires, 
conduct themselves amidst the cares and duties which are 
common to the humble and exalted. 

‘¢ Nor is our curiosity alone interested by such informa- 
tion. ‘Tothose who prepare to tread the same paths, 
and to gratify their ambition in the discharge of public 
functions, the progress and transactions of their illus- 
trious predecessors must be the volume in which they are 
to read the most important lessons. But it is net the 
statesman by profession who is alone called upon to ob- 
serve the results of political experience. In this country, 
where public opinion is possessed of so much sway, the 
voice even of private individuals may have some ine 
fluence on the national councils, 

‘‘ The inoral lessons afforded by the career of states- 
men demand not less attention. Every one is interested 
to learn, from such eminent examples, that the lustre of 
the highest station is derived from the same virtues which 
embellish private lite; and that happiness is most attain- 
able, as well as most secure, when. our condition excites 
not the jealous passions of mankind, 

‘* Such are the yiews which have guided the author in 
delineating the Lives of British Statesmen. He has been 
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sources; and to exhibit virtues and defects equally with. 
out exaggeration or diminution. He has avoided many 
opportunities of discussion, where the result did not seem 
of importance to his immediate objects ; but he has occa- 
sionally attempted, in the illustration of his subject, to 
throw light upon some obscure or disputed parts of his- 
tory. He has endeavoured to select the lives contained 
in this volume from periods sufficiently distinct to pre- 
vent a repetition of the same political transactions ; yet 
sufficiently connected to form a chain of history, without 
considerable interruptions.” 

As a specimen of the author’s style, we shall transcribe 
the most interesting passages in the volume, the account 
of Lord Stratford’s execution. 

‘‘'The day of Strafford’s execution threw a brighter 
lustre over his name than his most memorable transac- 
tions. As he quitted the Tower, he looked up to the 
windows of Laud’s apartments, and seeing the aged pre- 
late, who had come to take a last leave of his friend, en- 
treated his prayers and his blessing. The archbishop, 
lifting up his hands, gave a fervent benediction ; and, 
overcome with the scene, fell motionless on the ground. 
“< Farewell, my lord,” cried Strafford, ‘* God protect 
your innocence.” Ashe passed along to Tower-hill, on 
which the scaffold was erected, the populace, who eagerly 
thronged to the spectacle, beheld his noble deportment 
with admiration. His tall and stately tigure, the grave 
dignified symmetry of his features, corresponded with the 
general impression of his character: and the mildness, 
which had taken place of the usual severity of his fore- 
head, expressed repentance enlivened by hope, and forti- 
tude ‘tempered by resignation. In the multitudes around 
him, he saw nothing to damp his courage, or disturb his 
composure ; the same men who had so lately demanded 
his death, with turbulent exclamations, now gazed in pro- 
found silence on the intrepid victim. He looked upon 
them with complacence; and, frequently taking off his 
hat, bowed tothem on either hand. In his address to 
the people from the scaffold, he assured them that he 
submitted to his sentence with perfect resignation; that, 
freely, and from his heart, he forgave all the world. ¢ 1 
speak,’ said he, ‘ inthe presenceof Almighty God, before 
whom I stand; there is hot a displeasing thought that 
arisethin meto anyman.’ Hedeclared that, “a le 
actions might have been misinterpreted, his intentions had 
always been upright ; that he loved parliaments, that he 
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was devoted to the constitution and to the church of 
England: that he ever considered the interests of the 
king and people as inseparably united ; and that, living 
or dying, the prosperity of his country was his fondest 
wish. But he expressed his fears that it augured ill for 
the people’s happiness to write the commencement of a 
reformation in letters of blood. ‘Turning to the friends 
who attended him on the scaffold, he took a solemn leave ; 
and charged his brother with his blessing and final adieu 
to his wife and cluldren. ‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ I have 
nigh done. One stroke will make my wife a widow, my 
dear children fatherless, deprive my poor servants of their 
beloved master, and separate me from my affectionate 
brother and all my friends. But let God be to you, 
and to them, all in all.” While he disrobed himself, he 
declared ‘ that he looked on the approach of death with- 
out any apprehension; and that he now laid his head on 
the block with the same tranquillity as he had laid it on 
his pillow.” He stretched out his hands as a signal to 
the exec utioner ; - and, at une blow, his head was severed 
from his body. 

Itis to be * ed that some equally diligent inquirer 
will be found to grarnew tn a continuation of this useful 
work, 


The Trial of Major Campbell, for the Murder of Captain 
Boyd, in a Duel, on the 23d of June, 1807 ; with the 
Evidence in full, the Charge of the Judge, and Details 
of Major Campbell's last Moments, Execution, &e. &c. 
8vo.— Symonds, 1808. 


Judges and Juries have been usually lenient on the 
trial of persons who have killed their antagonists in a duel. 
However moralists may declaim against “the custom, it is 
considered in some instances to be: almost unavoidable, and 
therefore judicial condemnation hasseldom been passed upon 
the offender. The frivolous quarrels, however, which have, 
of late, led to so many fatal results, needed the interposi- 
tion of the strong arm of the law; and unfortunately for 
Major Campbell, though we think happily for civil so- 
ciety, the present case was of such a nature as to forbid 
any mitigation of the general law against murder. Difter- 
Ing in opinion as to some point of military regulation 
with a Captain in the same regiment, while at mess, he 
went home to his family, drank tea, and then, sending for 
his victim, insisted on his fighting him in a small room, 
the ccrners of which were only seven paces asunder, with- 
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out giving him time to make any family preparation, without 
witnesses, or previous examination of weapons. These 
facts appear from the evidence of Lieutenant Macpherson, 

“On the evening of the 23d, going up stairs about 
nine o'clock, he heard, as he thought, “Major Campbell 
say, ‘On the word of a dying man, was every thing fair? 
He got up before Captain Boy d replied ; he said, ‘ Camp- 
bell, you have hurried me—you’re a bad man.’ Witness 
was in coloured clothes, aud Major Campbell did not 
know him, but said again, ‘ Boyd, before this stranger 
and Lieuteuant Hall, was every thing fair?’ Captain 
Boyd replied, ‘Oh no, Campbell, you know I wanted 
you to wait and have friends,’ Major Campbell then said, 
‘ Good God, will you mention before these gentlemen, was 
not every thing fair ? did not you say you were ready ? 
Captain Boyd answered, ‘Yes;’ buti in a moment after 
said, ¢ Campbell, you’re a bad man.’ Captain Boyd 
was helped into the next room, and Major Campbell fol- 
lowed, much agitated, and repeatedly said to Captain 
Boyd, that he (Boyd) was the happiest man of the two: 
. “i (said Major Campbell) an iene man, but I 
hope not a bad man.’ Major Campbell asked Captain 
Boyd if he forgave him: he stretched out his hand, and 
said, I forgive | you—-i feel for you, and [I am sure you 
do for me.’ 

The prisoner was justly found guilty ; and though strong 
family 1aterest was made to save his life, and both the 
Grand Jury who found the bill, andthe Jury upon whose 
verdict he was condemned, petitioned in his favour, his 
execution took place on the 24th of Angust last. 

“ fHisdeportment, during the whole of the melancholy 
interval between his condemnation and the day of his 
execution, was manly but penitent; such as became a 
Christian towards his approaching dissolution. Whes he 
was informed that all efforts to procure a pardon had 
failed, he was only anxious for the immediate execution of 
the sentence, He had repeatedly impiored that he might 
be shot; but as this was an suitable to the forms of the 
coumon law, his entreaties were of course without success. 

‘¢ He was led out for execution on Wednesday the 24th 
of August, just as the clock struck twelve. He was at- 
tended by Dr. Bowie, and in the whole of bis deportment 
a pious resivnation and a penitent habit of mind were 


Imauifested, 
‘ A vast crowd had collected around the scene of the 
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eatastrophe ; he surveyed them a moment, then turned his 
_ head towards Heaven with a look of prayer. 

‘< As soon as he made his appearance, the whole of the 
attending guards, and such of the soldiery as were spec- 
tators, took off their caps ; upon which the Mejor saluted 
them inturn. This spectacle was truly distressing, and 
tears and shrieks burst from several parts of the crowd. 

‘¢ When the executioner approached to fix the cord, 
Major Campbell again looked up to Heaven. There was 
now the most profound silence. The executioner seemed 
paralyzed whilst performing the last act of his duty.— 
There was scarcely a dry eye out of so many thousands 
assembled. The crowd seemed thunder-struck when the 
unfortunate gentleman was at length turned off. Every 
aspect wore the traces of grief. Perhaps no case has ever 
occurred, in which the sympathy of the people was more 
strong. The soldiery, in particular, were most strongly 
affected. Many a hard visage was softened by the descend- 

~— tear. 

‘ After hanging the usual time, the body was put into 
a hearse in waiting. This melancholy vehicle left the town 
immediately, to convey the last remains of the unfortu- 
nate gentleman to the family depositary at Ayr, in Scot- 
land. 

‘© This catastrophe is rendered still more piteous by the 
unhappy circumstance, that Mrs. Campbell, who, after 
incredible fatigues and exertions had reached England, 
and procured her petition to be delivered into the hands of 
his Majesty, had indulged her hopes to the last, and left 
London exactly at such a period of time, as to arrive in 
Ayr on the same day on which her husband’s corpse would 
necessarily have reached that place.” 


The Dramatic and Poetical Works of the late Lieutenant- 
General John Burgoyne, to which are prefixed Me- 
moirs of ihe Author. 2 vols. 12mo, 12s. Scatcherd. 
1808. 


Of General Burgoyne’s dramatic works the Heiress 
is the most considerable, which, supported by fashion, was 
attractive for a few seasons ; bet the patronage of fashion 
being generally as short-lived as it is injudicious, the 
Heiress is now almost for gotten. Burgoyne, however, 
was a sensible writer, and there are many who entertain 
the opinion that he was a better Poet than General, and 
that his wét was at least as sharp as his sword. 
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Poetical Tales, founded on Facts. By M. Savory. 43. 
12mo. Darton and Harvey. 1808. 


This author pleads youth and imexperience; these 
may be admitted as excuses for writing bad verses, but 
not for publishing them. In the present case, however, 
there is little need of apology. The young poet whe 
produces stanzas like the following may proceed without 
any dread of criticism, and much may be expected from 
him hereafter. 

“ On yon tall rock’s ete side, 

See where the stripling bends his way, 
To hang with rapture o'er the tide, 

And tune a sweetly rustic lay. 


“ Say, what in sportive youth can move 

, To dwell on nature's varied hue? 

What bids his bosom glow with love 
And bathes his azure eye in dew? 


“ What bids him hail the matin strain, 
As morn’s first blush illumes the vale; 
And wake at midnight hour again, 
To listen to the nightingale ? 


“ O Genius ! *twas thy strong control, 
As o'er his cradle, from on high, 

Thou wav'd thy magnet o'er his : soul, 
And on his lips breath’d harmony. 


* Thy magic touch bade fancy rove, 
As mind its ear ly charms displayed ; 

Bade Shakspeare ev'ry passion move, 
And Homer on his pillow laid. 


“ Thou gav'st that fine perceptive sense, 
Which throws o’er ev'ry scene its charm; 
To joy, will brighter joy dispense, 
To grief, more exquisite alarm. 


* Ah! dang’rous gift, where bliss appears 
But as the morn’s first vivid ray, 

And grief her mournful aspect rears 
Through the long, ling’ring, weary day ! 


** Yet Siren Genius ! still to thee 
Thy captive pours the grateful strain, 
To thee he bends the willing knee, 
With all thy joys, with all thy pain. 


** Would Alwin that pure sense forego, 
In tranquil apathy to rove ? 

* Ah! no,’ he cries, ‘ with all thy woe, 
O stay and charm me with thy love!” 


The germs of true poetry may be discovered in this 
slight specimen. 
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THE DRAMA. 


aad 
ALL THE WORLD'S A STAGE 
a 


EXCULPATION OF RICHARD III. 


rrou THE CHARGES BROUGHT AGAINST HIM BY DIFFERENT 
HISTORIANS, AND FOLLOWED BY SHAKSPEARE, 


Shakspeare. 





Ir seems then to me to appear, that Fabian, and the 
authors of the Chronicle of Croyland, who were contem- 
poraries with Richard, charge him directly with none of 
the crimes since imputed to him, and disculpate him of 
others. That John Rous, the third contemporary, could 
know the facts he alledges but by hearsay, confounds the 
dates of them, dedicates his work to Henry the Seventh, 
and is an author to whom no credit is due, from the lies 
and fables with which his work is stuffed. That we have 
no authors who lived near the time, but Lancastrian 
authors, who wrote to flatter Henry the Seventh, or who 
spread the tales which he invented. ‘That the murder of 
Prince Edward, son of Henry the Sixth, was committed 
by King Edward’s servants, and is imputed to Richard 
by no contemporary. That Henry the Sixth was found 
dead in the Tower; that it was not known how he came 
by his death; and that it was against Richard’s interest 
to murder him. That the Duke of Clarence was de- 
éended by Richard ; that the parliament petitioned for his 
execution ; that no author of the time is so absurd as to 
charge Richard with being the executioner; and that 
iXKing Edward took the deed wholly on himself, That 
Richard’s stay at York, on his brother's death, had no ape 
pearance of a design to make himself king. That the 
ambition of the queen, who attempted to usurp the go- 
vernment, contrary to the then established custom of the 
realm, gave the first provocation to Richard and the 
princes of the blood to assert their rights; and that 
tuchard was solicited by the Duke of Buckingham to 
vindicate those rights, That the preparation of an armed 
force under Earl Rivers, the seizure of the tower and 
treasure, and the equipment of a fleet, by the Marquis 
Dorset, gave occasion to the princes to imprison the re- 
lations of the queen; and that, though they were put to 
death without trial, (the only cruelty which is proved on 
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Richard,) it was consonant to the msnners of that bar. 
barous and turbuleat age, and not till after the queen’ . 
party bad taken up arms. That the execution of Lord 
Hastings, who had first engaged with Richard against the 
queen, and whom Sir Thomas More confesses Richard 
was loth to lose, can he accounted fer by nothing but ab- 
solute necessity, and the iaw of seii-deience, That 
Richard s assumption of the protectorate | Was 11 every re- 
spect agreeable to the laws and usaze; was probably 
hestowed on bin by the universal conmumes of the counci] 
and peers, and was a strong indication that he had then 
no tuought ef questioning the right of his nephew. That 
the taie of Richard aspersing the chastity of tie own 
motner is wneredible; it appearing tat he } lived with he 
in periect harmony, and lodged with her in her palace at 
th at ve ry time. That it is as little credible that Richard 
gaived the crown by a sermon of Dr. Shaw, aud a speech 
of the Duke of Buckingham, if the people ouly laughed 
at those orators. That there had been a precontract or 
matriveve heiween Fdsard the Fourth and Lady Eleanor 
Talbot *; and that Kichard’s claim to the cieown was 
founded on the illegitiinacy of Ecdward’s children. That 

a couvention of the nobility, clergy, and people, invited 
him to accepi the crown on that title. That the ensuing 
parliament ratibed the act of ne convention, and con- 
firmed the bastardy of Ecdward’s children, That nething 
can be more improbable than Richard’s having taken no 
measures | efore he left London to have his nephews 
murdered, if he had had any such intention. That the 
story of Si: Jamies Virrel, as related by Sir Thomas More, 
is a notorious falsehood ; Sir James Tirrel being at that 
time master of the hase, in which capac ity he had 
walked at Richard’s coronation. That Tirvel’s jealousy 
of Siv Pichard Ratcliffe is another palpable falseh ood ; 

Tirrel being already preferred, and Ratciife absent. 
That all that relates to Sir Salut Brakeubury is no less 
false: Brakeutury either being too vood a man ‘to die for 
a tyraut or murderer, or too bad 2 man to have re- 
fused being his accomplice. That Sir ‘Thomas More 
and Lord Bacon both confess that many doubted 
whether the two princes were murdered in Richard's 
days or wed ; and if certainly never was proved that they 

were murdered by Richard’s order. That Sir ~ Ae 





* Or Butler, by marriage. 
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More relied on nameless aud uncertain authority: that it 
appears bydates acd facts that Ins authorities were bad 
and false; that if Sir James Tirrel and Dighton had 
really committed the murder and cenfessed it, and if 
Perkin Warbeck had made a voluntary, clear, aud pro~ 
bable confession of his imporiure, there could have re- 
mained no doubt of the murder. That Green, the 
nameless page, and Will Slaughter, having never been 
questioned about the murder, there 1s no reason to be- 
heve what is related of them in the supposed tragedy. 
That Sir James Tirrel not being attainted on the death 
of Richard, but having, on the contrary, been employed 
in great services by Lienry the Seventh, it is not probable 
that he was oue of the murderers. That Lord Bacon 
owning that Tirrel’s confession did not please the king so 
wellas Dighton’s ; that Tirrel’s imprisonment and exe- 
cution some years afterwards for a new treason, of which 
we have no evidence, and which appears to have been 
mere suspicion, destroy all probability of his guilt in the 
supposed inurder of the children. That the imapunity of 
Dighton, if really guilty, was se andalons ; ; and can only 
be accounted jor ou the supposition of his being a false 
witness to serve Henry’s cause against Perkin Warbeck. 
That the silence of the two archbishops, and Henry’s not 
daring to specify the murder of the princes in the act 
of attainder against Richard, wears all the appearance 
of their not “having been murdered. That Richard’s 
tenderness and kindness to the Earl of Warwick, pro- 
ceeding so far as to proclaim him his successor, betrays 
no symptom of that cruel nature which would not stick 
ut assassinating any competitor. That it is indubitable 
that Richard’s first idea was to keep the crown but till 
Edward the Fifth should attain the age of twenty-four. 
That with this view he did not create his own son Prince 
of Wales till after he had proved the bastardy of his 
brother’s children. That there is no proof that those 
children were murdered. That Richard made, or in- 
tended to make, his nephew, Edward the Fifth, walk at 
lis coronation. ‘That there is strong presumption, from 
the parliament-roll and from the Chronicle of Croyland, 
that both princes were living some time after Sir Thomes 
More fixes the date of their deaths. That when his own 
sou was dead, Richard was so far from intending to get 
rid of his wife, that he proclamed his nephews, first the 
Karl of Warwick, and thenthe Earl of iceodin his heirs 
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apparent. ‘That there is not the least probability of his 
having poisoned his wife, who died of a languishing dis- 
—— that no proof was ever pretended to be given of 
; that a bare supposition of such a crime, without 
brooks or very strong presumptions, 1s scarce ever to be 
credited. That he seems to have had no intention of 
marrying his mece, but to have amused her wiih the 
hopes of that match, to prevent her marrying Richmond. 
That Buck would not have dared to quote “her letter as 
extant in the Earl of Arundel’s library, if it had not been 
there: that others of Buck’s assertious having been cor- 
roborated by subsequent discoveries, leave no doubt of 
his veracity on this; and that letter Gucalpates Richard 
trom poisoning his wife; and only shews the impatience 
of his niece to be queen. ‘That it is probable the queen 
dowager knew her second son was living, and connived at 
the appearance of Lambert Simuel, to feel the temper of the 
nation. ‘That Henry VII. certainly thought that she and 
the Earl of Lincoln were privy to the existence of Richard 
Duke of York, and that Henry lived in terror of his ap- 
pearance. That the different conduct of Henry, with re- 
vard to Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbeck, implies 
how different an opinion he had of them ; that, in the 
first case, he used the most natural and most rational 
methods to prove him an impostor; whereas his whole be- 
haviour in Perkin’s case was mysterious, and betrayed his 
belief or doubt that Warbeck was the true Duke of York. 
That it was morally impossible for the Duchess of Bur- 
eundy, at the distance of twenty-seven years, to instruct 
a Flemish lad so perfectly im all that had passed in the 
court of England, that he would not have been detected 
ina few hours. That she could not inform him, nor 
could he know, what had passed in the tower, unless he 
was the true Duke of York. That if he was not the true 
Duke of York, Henry had nothing to do but to confront 
him with Tirrel and Dighton, and the imposture must 
have been discovered. That Perkin, never being con- 
fronted with the queen-dowager, and the princesses her 
daughters, proves that Henry did not dare to trust to 
their acknowledging him. That if he was not the true 
Duke of York, he might have been detected by not 
knowing the queens and] princesses, if shewn to him, with- 
out his being told who they were. That it is not pretended 
that Perkin ever failed in language, accent, or circum 
stances; and that his likeness to Edward the Fourth is al- 
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lowed. That there are gross and manifest blunders in his 
pretended confession. "Phat Henry was so afraid of not 
ascertaining a good account of the purity of his En elish 
accent, that he «wakes hin learn English twice over. 
That Lord Bacon did not dare to adhere to this ridicu- 
lous account; but forges another, though, in reality, not 
ywuch more ceodible. That a number ef Henry’s best 
i em as the Lord Chambe ‘tlain, who placed the mown 
on his head, knights of the garter, and men of the fairest 
characters, being persuaced that Perkin was the true 
Duke of York, and dying for that behef, without re- 
canting, makes it very rash 1 to deny that he was so. ‘That 
the proclamation in Rymer’s Faedera ayainst Jane Shore, 
for plotting with the Marquis Dorset, not with Lord 
Hastings, destroys ailthe eredit of Sir Thomas More, as 
to what relates to the latter peer, 

In short, that Henry’s charactcr, as we have received 
it from his own apo ogists, is so much worse and more 
hateful than Richard’s, that we may well believe Hen ry 
invented and propagated by far the greater part of the 
slanders against Richard : that Henry, not Richard, 
probably put to death tre true Duke ot York, as he 
did the Earl of Was wick : and that we are not certain 
whether Edward the Pita was murdered; nor, 1f he was, 
by wise order he was murdered. 

After all that has been said, 1t 1s scarce necessary to 
add a word on the supposed discovery that was made of 
the skelctous of the two young princes, in the reign of 
Charles the Secoud. Two skeletons found in that dark 
aby ss of so liany secret t: ‘ansactions, with no marks to 
ascertain the time, or the ave of their interment, can cer- 
tainly verify nothing. We must believe both princes died 
there, before we can believe that their bones were found 
there: : and upon what that belief can be founded, or how 
we shall eease to doubt whether Perkin W saleoks was 
not one of those children, Tam at a loss to guess, 

As little is it requisite to argue on the grants made by 
Richard the Third to his supposed accomplices in that 
murder, because the argument will serve either way. It was 
very natural that they, whe had tasted most of Richard’s 
bounty, should be suspected as the instruments of his 
crimes. But till it can be proved that those crimes 
were committed, itis in vain to bring evidence to show 
who assisted him in perpetrating them. Indeed one knows 
not what to think of the death of Edward the Fiith: one 
can neither entirely acquit Richard of it, nor condema 
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lum > because ticre are no proofs on either side: and 
though a court of justice would, from that defect of eyi- 
deace, absolve hain; opinion may fiuctuate backwards 
ail ierwards, aud ut last remain hia suspense, 

Por the younger brether, the balance seems to meline 
pre atly on the suie of Perkin Warbeck, as tne true Duke 
of York : and it ~ was saved, one kuows not how nor 
thy to believe that Richard destroyed ouly the elder, 

We inust leave this whole story dark, though uot near 
so dark as we found it; and it is perhaps as wise to be 
uncertain on one portion of our history, as to beheve so 
much asis believed in all histories, thoneh very probably 
as falsely delivered to us as the period which we have 
here been exammune. 

(REELE’S “© PATRKICh iN PRUSSIA.” 

Tur principal incicent im this laughable little Opera 
Wis tel by the followmg Anecdote of the great 
ine of Prussia — 

The King used to dress in so plain a manner, that, 
when he travelled about his states, such of bis subjects as 
did not know him treated him with uo other respect than 
they would an ordinary man. Once, as he was riding 
about berlin, without attend ants, and very piatnly clad, 
he perceived a yonng women Ggeging tn the fields, of a 
vigantic stature, being near seven feet high. It ts well 
known that the King had a particular predile ction for tall 
men; and as his greatest passion lay that way, he spared 
no expense to procure them from ail parts of Europe, for 
formine, as he did, bis regiment of giants aad grenadiers 
out of them. At sieht of this tall woman, he “imagined 
thata couple of the kind must produce very large “chil- 
dren. Lie dismonuted, and, coming up to the peasant, 
entered into conversation with her, onl was overjoy ed to 
hear that she was but nineteen years old, still a virgin, and 
that her father was a shoemaker, Hereupon he sat 
down, and wrote the following note to the Colonel of his 
euarads 

‘You are to marry the bearer of this nute with the 

tallest of iny grenadiers. ‘Take care that tae ceremony be 
performed tumediately, aud in your presence. You must 
be responsible to me tor the execution of this order. °'Tis 
absolute; and the least delay will make you criminal in 
my sight.’ 

The King ve this letter tothe young woman, without 
informing her of its contents, and ordered her to deliver 
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it punctually according to the directions, and not to fail, 
as it Was on au \ ath ur of vreat consequence 5 he atterw wade 
made her a handsome preseat, and continued his route. 

‘Phe young women, who had not the least imagination 
thet it was the ising that spoke to her, beheving it was 
indiiterent wheiher the letter was delivered by another, 
so it came safe to hand, made a bargain with an old 
woinan, whom she charged with the commission, laying 
an express mnjane tion on ber to say that sie had it from a 
man of sucha garb and mien. } he old woman faithfully 
executed her messaze. The Colonel, surprised at the 
contents of the letter, could not reconcile them with 
the age and fieure of the bearer; yet, the order being 
peremptory, be thought he could not w ‘thout canger ren 
cede from obe.ing, and tancied that his mast+r wanted to 
punish the soldier for some misdemeavor by matching hire 
i so disagreeable a mawmer. dn short the marriage was 
celebrated before bin, to the great regret of the 3° enaaier 5 
whilst the old woman, e <ulting with joy, asstmned an air 
of the highest satistactien, 

Some time atter, tne hing, on his return to Berlin, was 
erver to see the couple ne bad ordered to be married. 
W hea presented to him, ke fei: into a very desperate pas- 
S102 : Tbe Colouel ti vain endeavoured to justify himself, 

d the King was implacable till the old woman confessed 
the truth, fiuishing her tale by raising ber eyes to Heaven, 
and thanking - Providence for co: iferring on ber ao benent 
the inore aaa and acceptasle to her as nnexnected. 
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RUMOULROUS EPILOCCKES APTER TRAGEDIES. 

Tur custom of mtroducme rdowwtme epitocue, farce, 
and bufioonery, after the mind has been agitated, softened, 
or sublimed by tragic scenes, has becn offen objected to. 

It hath been said in its favour, that five long acts is a 
portion of time sufficiently long to keep the attention 
lixed on melaucholy objects; that human life has 
enough of real, without calling im the aid of artificial 
distress; that it 1s cruel to send home an audience with 
all the aflecting impressions of a deep tragedy on their 
minds. 

In veply, it has been observed, that it is degrading 
and untrue to desenbe the human species as incapable 
of receiving wratification only trom comic scenes; that 
there is a luxury in woe, independent of its purifying the 
bosom and suppressing the more ignoble passions. 


‘Lhe supporters of ihis opiliion have also added, that 
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there is a species of depravity in endeavouring by ludi- 
crous muimmery to eftace the salutary effects of pathetic, 
virtuous, and vigorous sentiments; that it 1s sporting 
with the sympathies of our nature, repugnant to correct 
taste and counterac ting moral utility. 

This violation of the law of ventle and gradual con- 
trasts, has been felt and complained of “by most fre- 
quenters of a modern eecten, and welleauthenticated 
instances have been produced of guilty men retiring 
from a well-written and well-acted play to repentance 
and goin 

Au epilog » has been composed by Mr. Sheridan, in 
support of these opinions, superior in pathos, poetry, and 
practical deduction, to any | ever read: 1t was originally 
spoken by ‘Irs. Yates, after the performance of Semi- 
ramis, a tragedy translated from the French. 


Dishevell’d still, like Asia’s bleeding queen, 

Shall £ with jests deride - tragic scene ? 

No, beauteous mourner ' from whose downcast eyes 

The niuse has drawn as nobiest sacrifice ; 
Vhose gentle hosoms, pity’s altars, bear 

The erysial incense of each falling ‘tear ! : 

There lives the poet’s praise; no critic art 

Can match the commcut of a feeling heart ! 

When gencra! plaudits speak the fable o’er, 

Which mute attcntion had approwd before ; 

Tho’ ruder spirits love th’ accustom’d jest, 

Which chases sorrow from the vulgar breast ; 

Stil hearts refin’d their sadden’d tints retain—— 

The sigh gives pleasure, and the jest is pain: 

Scarce have they smiles to honour grace or wit 

Tho’ Roscius spoke the verse himself had writ. 


Thus, through the time when vernal fruits reccive 
The grateful show’rs that hang on April's eve ; 
Tho’ ev'ry coarser stem of forest birth 

T hrows with the morniug beam it’s dews to earth, 
Neer does the gentle rese revive so soon, 

Bat, bath’d in naiure’s tears, it drops till noon. 

© could the Muse one simpie moral teach, 

From scenes like these, which all who hear might reach ; 
"Thou child of sympathy, whoe’er thon art, 

Who with Assyria’s queen hast wept thy part ; 

Go search where keener woes demand reliet, 

Go, while thy heart vet beats with fancy’d grief; 
Thy breast, still conscious of the recent sigh, 

The graceful tear still ling’ring on the eye; 

Go, and on real mi isery bestow 

The blest effusion of fictitious woe. 

So shallour Muse, supreme of all the nine; 
Deseive indeed the titie of Divine, 

Virtue shall own her fuvcur’d from above, 

Aud Paty greet her with a sister's love. 
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SPRANGER BARRY. 


Barry was in his person above five feet eleven inches 
high, finely formed, and possessing a countenance in 
which manliness and sweetness of feature were so happily 
blended, as formed one of the best imitations of the 
A pollo Belvidere. With this fine commanding figure, he 
was so much in the free and easy management of his 
limbs, as never to look encumbered, or present an un- 
eraceful attitude, in all his various movements on the 
stage. Even his exits and his entrances had prea graces, 
from their characteristic ease and simplicity * In. short, 
when he appeared im the scene, grouped with other actors 
of ordinary size, he appeared as much above them in his 
various qualifications as in the proud superiority of his 
figure. 
“ So when a well-grac’d actor leaves the stage, 
“ Alleyes are idly bent on him who foilows next: * 


To this figure he added a voice so peculiarly musical, 
as, very early in life, obtained him the character of *€ The 
Silver-toned Barry ;” which, in all his love scenes, (light- 
ed up by the smiles of such a countenance,) was per- 
suasion itself. Indeed, so strongly did he communicate 
his feelines on these occasions, that, whoever observed the 
expressive countenances of most of the female parts of his 
audience, each seemed to say, in the language of Desde- 
mona, ** Would that Heaven had made me such aman!” 
Yet, with all this softuess, it was capable of the fullest 
extent of rage, which he often most powerfully exempli- 
fied, in seve ral passages of Alexander, Orestes, Othello, 
KC. &e. 

We are aware of Churchill’s criticism in the Rosciad 
standing against us, where he says, ** his voice comes forth 
like Echo from her shell.” But however party wight 
have cried up this writer asa Poet anda Satirist of the first 
order, Goldsmith had the sense and mauliness to tell them, 


_— 








* What must have greatly assisted Barry, in the grace and ease of 


treadiny the stave, was his skiil in danciug and fencing ; the first 
of which he was ‘e rly in life very fond of; and on his coming to 
Englaad gain instructed in, under the care of the celebrated De- 
hoyer, danc ny-master to Freder ick Prince of Wales s family. This 
was done at the Prince’s request, after he had seen him play Lord 


Townly, in the Proyok’d Husband. 
Vou. LV, Yy 
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‘¢ what they called satires were but tawdry lampoons., 
whose turbulence aped the quality of force, w hose phrenzy 
that of fire*.” Beside, Churchill had a stronger mo- 
tive than prejudice or whim: the great hero of his poem 
was Garrick ; and as Barry was his most formidable rival, 
he had little scruple to sacrifice him on this occasion. 

But, to leave the criticisms of this literary Drawcansir 
to that oblivion to which they seem to be rapidly hasten- 
ing, let us examine the merits of Barry in some of those 
characters in which he was universally allowed to excel ; 
and, on this scale, we must give the preference to Othello. 
This was the first character he ever appeared in—the first 
his inclinations prompted him to attempt—and the first, 
without question, that exhibited his genius in the full 
force and variety of its powers. 

In the outset of Othello, when he speaks but a few 
short sentences, there appears a calmness and dignity in 
his nature, as evidently shew ** the noble qualities of the 
Moor.” ‘These sentences we have often heard spoken 
(and by actors too who have had considerable reputation) 
as if they had been almost totally overlooked ; reserving 
inneden for the more shining passages with ‘which this 
tragedy so much abounds: but Barry knew the value of 
these introductory traits of character, and in his very first 
speech, ‘Tis better as it is,” bespoke such a pre-emi- 
nence of judgment, such a dignified and manly forbear- 
ance of temper, as roused the attention of his audience, 
and led them to expect the fullest gratification of their 
wishes, 

His speech to the senate was a piece of oratory worthy 
the attention of the critic and the seuator. In the recital 
of his ‘* feats of broils and battles,” the courage of the 
soldier was seen in all the charms of gallantry and _he- 
roism; but when he came to those ra ejaculations of 
Desdemona, 


“« In faith "twas strange— twas passing strange! 
*T was pitiful, ’twas wond'rous pitiful !” 


liis voice was so melodiously harmonized to the expres- 
sion, that the sigh of pity communicated itself to the 
whole house, and all were advocates for the sufferings of 
the fair heroine. 

In the second act, when he meets Desdemona at Cy- 





* See Goldsmith’s Dedication to the Traveller. 
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prus, after being separated | in a storm, his rushing into her 
arms, and re peating that fine speech, 


“Oh! my soul’s joy! 
If after every tempest come such calms,” &c. 





was the voice of love itself; describing that passion in se 
ecstatic a manner as seemingly justitied his fears 


“ That not another comfort like to this 
Succeeds in unknown fate.” 


Through the whole of the third act, where Iago is 
working him to jealousy, his breaks of Jove and rage were 
master-pieces of nature, and communicated its first sym- 
pathies: but in his conference with Desdemona, in the 
fourth act, where he describes the agonizing state of his 
mind, and then, looking tenderly on her, exclaims, 


“ But there, where I had garnered up my heart, 
Where either I must Jive, or bear no life,” 


the extremes of love and misery were so powerfully 
painted in his face, and so impressively given in his tones, 
that the audience seemed to lose the energies of their 
hands, and could only thank him with their tears. 

We have to lament, that in many of the last acts 
of some of our best dramatic writers, there wants that de- 
gree of finish and grouping equal to the rest. Shak- 
speare sometimes has this want in common with others ; 
but in this play he has lost none of his force and propriety 
of character—here all continue to speak the language of 
their conformation, and lose none of their origiual import- 
ance. Barry was an actor that, in this particular, kept 
pace with the great poet he represented—he supported 
Othello throughout with unabating splendour—his ravings 
over the dead body of his ¢znnocent Desdemona, his recon- 
ciliation with Cassio, and his dying soliloquy, were all in 
the full play of varied excellence, and forced from the 
severest critic the most unqualified applause. 

That this our opinion is not exaggerated, we refer to 
that of Colley Cibber, an unquestionable good judge of 
his art, and vt with all his partialities to Betterton, yet 
gave Barry the preference in Othello. In short, it was 
from first to last a gem of the noblest kind, which can be 
no otherwise defined than leaving every one at liberty to 
attach as much excellence to it as he can conceive, and 
then suppose Barry to have reached that point of pers 
fection. 

Yyoe 
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His other favourite characters were, Jafier, Orestes, 
Castalio, Phocias, Varaunes, &. sseX, Alexander, Romeo, 
&e. &c. Tall characiers of this stainp, where the lover 
or hero wus to be e* hibited, i, ATV Y Wad Ni? Gue e losomuch. 
that when Mrs. Civber (whose reputation for love and 
plaintive tenderness was well knowin) plaved with Gai ‘rick, 
she generally represeuted his dau: whter or sister—with 
Barry she was always his mistress. 

He likewise excelled in many parts of genteel comedy ; 
such as Lord ‘Towaly, Young Beville, Ke. &e. The 
Bastard, in King John, was anothe r fine character of his, 
which Garrick attempted in vato—haviag neither suffi. 
ciency of figure, or heroic joculariy. To tirat may be 
added Sir Calla: ehan © Brailnehan, i Macklin's farce ot 
Love-a-la- Mode ; a part 1 which he gave such specimens 
of the gallant simplicity and integrity of the Zrish Gen- 
tleman, as were sufficient to establish an 1udependeut re- 
putation. 

Though mie Hamlet, Richard, Lear, Macbeth, &c. were 
star-height above what we see now, he jost ty a CON pe ari- 
son with Garrick ; here the latter shewed the master i an 
uncommon de; gg us be did M all the quick aunmated 
parts of t: agedy. lin the sprigily light kind of veutle- 
men, Garrick had like Wise thead vantage e; and in the whole 
range of low coinedy be blended such a knowledze of his 
art with the simpheity of nature as mede ali the minutia 
of the picture complete. “Phus his dbel Le rugger was as 
perfect in design and colouriig as the mt eres and dis- 
tresses of Royal Lear. 

In talking of these actors, it is impossible for the ama- 
teurs of the stage not to regret their loss with some degree 
of sensibility—uot only as men who contributed to “the 
entertainment and refinement of their youth, but whose 
deaths seem to threaten a decay of the profession itself.— 
There are periods when the arts and sciences seem to 
mourn in sullen silence the departure of those original ge- 
niusses, who, for years, improved, exalted, aud refined 
thein; and like widows, whose hearts were sincerely pledged 
to their first lords, wiil not sacrifice on the altar of af- 
fection to secondary wooers. Painting and statuary sul- 
fered such a loss in the deaths of Titian, Kaphael, and 
Michael Angelo, that more than two centuries have not 
been able to supply it; and how long the present stage 
may want the ai-! of such powerful supporters as Garrick 
and Barry, the experience of near thirty years holds out 
but very little hopes of eacouragement. SENEX. 
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POETRY. 





THE BATTLE OF BAYLEN. 
BY WILLIAM CAREY, ESQ. 


Roll, Andugar *—roll thy flood, 
Dy’d of old with Moorish blood! 
Swell thy tide! 
Flow with pride! 
Flow for ever famed in story. 
Lo! again thy banks are spread 
With our foes :—the vanquish’d dead 
Weltering lie all pale and gory. 
Umbia+ saw instrange affright, 
By the moou'’s uncertain light, 
In thy stream 
Helmets gleam. 
Baylen heard the tempest rattle. 
Horse to horse, and man to man, 
Ere the dawn the charge began, 
To the brazen roar of battle. 


As the wiut’ry torrent sweeps 
Down JMorena’s { ravag’d steeps, 
Rushcd the foe, 
To overthrow, 
Spain, the bulwarks of thy glory: 
As old Calpé |\ braves the flood, 
Our uushaken phalinx stood ; 
Brothers, sons, and fathers hoary. 


Allentejo, with the shock, 
Felt her vine-clad summits rock. 
Gueva’s vale, 
Hiiland dale, 
Frembled with the mighty motion. 
Guadalquiver’s current fled 
Swiftiy from her troubled bed, 


Foaming like the angry ocean. 


=e 





* Andugar, a winding river Which passes through the city of the 
same name, and near to Baylen. 

+ Umbla, a commanding eminence near the scene of action. 

t The mountains called the Sierra Merena 

}} Calne, the Rock of Gibraltar 
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Falchion, pike, and bayonet, 
Smote, and piere’d, and clashing met 


. 


ee ea ae 
a 


On the plain, 


, ok oe 


Strew’d with slain, 
Charg’d with Fate’s avenging power, 
Through the fleeting shades of night, 
Flash’d the vollied blaze of light ; 


Fell, like hail, the deadly shower. 
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ry 
Fy O’er groves, and fields, and mountains blue, 
r 3) . . . 
- On rosy pinions morning flew. 
* ; 
ra Broad and bright 
ts ~ 3 e 
bi Stream’d the light, 
q ’ 4 . *;* 
Tes The golden face of day unveiling: 


tn darkness still the conflict lay ; 
The dismal war-field’s grim array, 


a A sullen cloud of smoke concealing. 

My) Their whirlwind rage five times we stood, 
i’; And stemm’d the wheiming battle-flood. 
+ Still amain, 

lish O’er the plain, 

y Roll'd the hostile peals of thunder : 

; A Afar the wild bull cow’ring fled; 


— 





And man and steed recoil’d in dread: 


= 
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Earth shook, and rifted rocks asunder 


Long and bloody was the strife. 


Se os 
a oe 


Trumpet, drum, and sbrilling fife, 
Groans and cries 
Piere’d the skies ; 


Death’s loud organ swell’d the chorus 


et ee 


Raging like a stream of fire, 


Burst our old Jéerian ire, 


Fast consuming all before us. 


— 


Weep, ye hapless maids of Gaul ' 


" Didbem 9 et! @ an 


Weep your absent lover's fali! 


In despair 


Rend your hair! 


. 
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Weep beside your willowy fountains ! 
Wan, beneath the frowning sky, 
Gash’d with wounds, they vanguisld lie, 


Ono our Andalusian mounta:ns. 


The wolf at midnight laps their blood ; 
Their limbs shall glut the eagle's brood. 
Tyrant! haste 
To the feast. 
Erect thy crest: be bloodier, bolder ! 
Behold thy conquest! claim thy spoil ' 
Thy heroes shail possess our soil : 
Yes—there they shall unburied moulder 





Mr. Conductor, 

in looking over the ‘“* Remains” of the amiable Henry Kirke 
White, I discovered, at p. 141 of the second volume, a Fragment, 
which, from the construction of the first stanza and part of the 
second, 1 am forcibly induced to believe, was intended for a Sonnet. 
Ihave, therefore, presumed to complete it, adding to the first part, 
the word devious. Every other alteration, or rather every addition, 
is marked in Italics. I trust my temerity will not derogate from 
the beauties of the original. Your most obedient Servant, 


October 8, 1808 * * 





SONNET. 
I. 
Ah! whocan say, however fair his view, 
Thro’ what sad scenes his devious path may lie! 
Ah! who can give to others’ woes his sigh, 
Secure his own will never need it too! 
Let thoughtless youth its seeming joys pursue, 
Soon will they learn to scan, with thoughtful eye, 
The illusive past, and dark futurity ; 


Soon will they know stern disappointment’s true! 


Il. 

Let them continue in the pleasant road, 

Where Fortune seems so redolently fair ; 
Too soon theyll find it leads to the abode 

Of Sorrow, Pain, Uneertainty, and Care! 
Then, tracing well the future and the past, 
They may reflect ! and turn to Heaven at last ! 

8th October, 1808. 
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QUATORZAIN. 


INSCRIBED TO MISS SARAH MORGAN, OF YATTON-COURT, 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 


i hate the pompous architectural pile, 
The massive columns and the fine-wrought gate ; 
I hate the courtezan’s delusive smile, 
And all the gergeous trappings of the great : 
But dear to me is the sequester’d spot 
Where Zephyr gambols in the sunny glare ; 
Where rears its head the unassuming cot, 
For native Innocence sojourneth there ! 
Par more delightful is th’ ** unvaraish’d tale” 
Than the smooth jargon of the squeamish throng : 
And far more sweet is Philomela’s wail 
Than Catalani’s meretricious song : 
But trebly dear must evry pleasure prove 
When Friendship listens to the plaints of Love ! 
@ rafion-sircet, 3d Oct. 1808. HoRATIo. 





SONNET. 


¥rom the bland concave of a sky serene, 
Mild shone the pensive regent of the night; 
And as I wander’d o’er the mountains green, 
Thy features, Sarah! glane’d before my sight ! 


Below me roll’d the rivulet along, 
While gentle Zephyrs on its margent lay ; 
All round was mute, save little Ariel’s song, 
That died in “ mingled melodies” away ! 


** Now is the Season=said I to my soul— 
** For noble, serious, philosophic ken ; 
** Now Fancy, loosen’d from the world’s controul, 
** Can leave the dreary solitudes of men, 
‘“* 'To seek those spheres, where, lost in sweet surprise, 
** Thy Spirit, Blackshaw ! strikes her ravish’d eyes !” 
@rafion-street, 23d Sept. 1808. Horatio. 
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PROLOGUE 


TO THE NEW TRADITIONARY PLAY, ENTITLED 
‘* THE MYSTERIOUS BRIDE,” 


As performed at the Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 


WRITTEN BY LUMLEY ST. GEORGE SKEFFINGTON, E&q. 


| SROKEN BY MR. PUTNAM. 


WITH anxious mind, with agitated breast, 
By ev'ry terror forcibly impress’d, 

Our Bard to-night, exalted in his views, 
Resigns the comic for the serious muse ; 
Beneath her banner variously displays 
Passion’s mere spark extended to a blaze ; 
While moral ardour kindles into birth 

The firm in honour, and the pure in worth ! 
Here Virtue hails, contending claims above, 
The tear of Pity on the cheek of Love ! 


Our Bard no longer treads on Fairy land, 
Where Fancy, like a despot, holds command ; 
No longer now endeavours to excite 
I deal grief, and fabulous delight ; 
Still jess attempts, with vigour, to transmit 
Wit strong as genius, genius bright as wit 5 
While learning rears, with animated haste, 
Reviving elegence, and rescued taste, 
He simply offers, unadorn’d by art, 
One touch of Nature on a gen’rous heart *. 
Though pageantry, though magic, he forsake, 
Though “ Sleeping Beaulies” here no longer wake, 
Yet shall it still decidedly appear, 
That Love, when noble, never slumbers here. 


Hearts like your own with clemency can feel ; 
To hearts so gifted now we make appeal ; 
Each party then shall equal pleasure share, 
He that solicits mercy, You that spare. 





* This is an allusion to the character of Miesco- 


Yor. TY. Zz 
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THE LONDON THEATRES. 
et 


DRURY-LANE 
SEPTEMBER. 

97. Mysterious Bride (4th time). Three and the Deuce 
Justice Touchit, Mr. Penley; Peregrine Single, Mr. Eliisten: 
Pertinax Single, Mr. Eliistoa; Percival Single, Mr. Elliston ; 
Humphrey Grizzle, Mr. Mathews; Frauk, Mr. De Camp. Emily, 
Miss Boyce; Phoebe, Mrs. Mathews; ‘Taffline, Mrs Biand. 

29. Wonder. Isabella (1st time), Miss Boyce ; Flora ( 1st time) 
Miss Mellon. (Never Acted) THe FeRTUNE Teeter. The Over- 
ture and Music by Mr. Reeve. The Ciaracters by Messrs. Bannis- 
ter, Wewitzer, Mathews, Gibbon, Sinith, Powell, Penley; Mrs, 
Mountain, Mrs. Blan’. 

OCTOBER. 

1. Rule a Wife. Leon, (ist time) Mr. Elliston.—Weather- 
cock. 

4. Rivals. Captain Absolute, Faulkland, and Mrs. Malaprop, 
(ist time) by Mr. Elliston, Mr. Siddous, aud Mis. Sparks. Lydia 
Languish, Mis. Orger, (from Edinburgh; her ist appearance on 
this stage ).— No Song No Supper. 

6. The Werld—Deserter. Henry, (ist time) Mr. I. Smith; 
Louisa, Mrs Coyri (her 2d appearance on any stage). 

s. Rule a Wife—Ella Rosenberg. 

10. Romeo and Juliet. Romeo, Mr. Elliston; Mercutio, Mr 
Bannister.—Three and the Deuce. 

11. Allinthe Wrong—Caractacus, 

13. Rivals—Caractacus. 

15. Incenstant—Three and the Deuce. 

17. Busy Body.—(Not acted for 5 years.) Blue Beard. Abo- 
melique, Mr. Raymond; Ibrahim, Mr. Mathews; Selim, Merb 
Smith; Shacabac, Mr. Bannister, Hassan, Mr. Penley ; Vatima, 
Mis. Mountain; Irene, Miss Lyon; Beda, Mrs. Bland. 

iS. West-Indian—Bilue Beard. 

20. Beggar’s Opera. Macheath, Mr. Johnstone; Lucy, (1st 
time) Mrs. Bland.—Biue Beard. 

92. The Stranger. Stranger, Steinfort, and Peter, (ist tire) 
Messrs. Elliston, Holland, and Mathews: Mrs. Haller, Mus. Mudie, 
(from Windsor; her first appearance on this stage), Countess, (1st 
time) Miss Boyee.—ib. 

24. A Boid Stroke for a Wife—ITb. 

25. Constant Couple. Colonel Standard, Mr, Putnam; Ange- 
lica, Miss Ray.—thb. 

26. Inconstant.—Th. 

Sept 27. The Mysterious Bride was roughly treated this evening, and 
Mr. Russell, who advanced to speak the Epilogue, could not prevail 
on the audience to listen to him; although the play was acted three 
or four times last season, on benetit nights, with vast applause : 
such is the caprice of public opinion! The Three and the Deuce, 
which foliowed it, is another instance of it. It hes been tw ice 
damned; on its original representation at the Haymarket, and afier- 
wards on its revival at Drury-Lane; and now it is received with 
reiterated shouts of applause. What may have effected this change 
we know not, unless it be the acting of Eiliston, which is, in truth, 
exquisite, 
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29. The Fortune Teller. The following are the Drgmaii: 
Persone : 


Lordly, - - : Mr. Wewitzer. 
Joe, - - - Mr. Bannister. 
Blackthorn, - - Mr. Maddocks. 
Edward, - ~ Mr. Gibbon. 
Francis, . - - ir. Powell. 
Trigger, - - - Mr. Mathews. 
Charies, - - - Mr. G. Smith. 
Lady Worthland, - - Mrs. Mountain. 
Margery, - - Mes. Bland. 


SKET cH GF THE FABLE. 

Lady Worthland, becoming heiress of a large estate on the death 
of her uncle, and having heard, by her father’s steward, James, of 
the iil conduct of Lordly, superintendant of the manor, towards the 
tenantry, resolves in disguise to pass some time on the estate before 
she publicly claims it. U under the character of a poor relative of 
Francis, She is placed in the family of Blackthorn, an honest farmer ; 
au attachment takes place between her and Edward Blackthorn, sou 
of the farmer, a youth of polished manners. She endeavours to 
covquer her passion and reject his suit. ln consequence of which 
He culists inthe army. The Lady relenting, determines to visit the 
eamp, which is formed near ber domains, uader the feigned cha- 
racicr of a Fortune Tellcr, in hopes to prove the sincerity of her 
lover.—tin this she succeeds, and contrives to have wa Couniission 
conveyed to him; this occasions his visiting his father's cottage. 

Lordly, awealthy, proud, aad overbearing man, wishes to pro- 
cure the lady’s hand fer his son Joe, an illiterate booby, who disre- 
gards his father’s mandates, being more inclined to vuigar sports 
and the con ipairy of clowns—-Lordly unwarrantably dismisses DBlach- 
thorn trem his farm, pretending it is the order of Lady VWorthland, 
who new appears in her real character--E dward, as his father’s re- 
presentative, Waits on the lady to express their submissiow to her 
will—an explanation takes place—Lordly is disappointed, aud the 
lady presents her hand to Edward. 

itis to be lamented that such charming music as Mr. Reeve his 
composed for this piece should have found so bad a vehicie: but 
we hope it will still delight the public car through a more amusing 
and furtunate channel. The managers, who kept back the Opera 
for two or three seasons, no doubt predicted the poor Fortune 
felier's fate. Lhe piece was dismissed from the boards on the first 
pertorimauce. 

OCTOBER 

4. Mrs Orger has a pretty person, of which she is not uncon- 
scious; but her theatrical talents aic : below mediocrity. We are 
yet willing to believe that she may appezr to better advantage in 
some other character. Captain Absolute has not had so good a ree 
presentative since Palmer. 

6. Mr. 1. Smith, who performed a few nights last season, agein 
came forward as Henry, in the Desertcr, and was most favourably re- 
ceived, Mrs. Corri’s Lovisa cannot su sefely be commended. 

22. Mrs. Mudie will repeat the character of Mrs. Haller. She 
may be in fuller possession of her powers on a second performance ; 
and, 2s we wish to judge as favour ably of her as possible, our re- 
suarks shail, for the present, be suspended. 

422 
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.  KING's THEATRE (COVENT GARDEN COMPANY). 
SEPTEMBER. 

20. Douglas Glenalvyon, Mr. Barrymore.—Rosina. Rosina, 
(1st time ) Miss Bolton 

28. Beggar's Opera—Portrait of Cervantes. 

30. Grecian Daughter—Poor Soldier. 

OCTOBFR. 

3. Macbeth—Portrait of Cervantes. 

5. Hamilet—Quaker. Steady, Mr. Bellamy. 

7. Stranger—Netver actep; A New Romantic Melo-d rama, 
in two acts, called The Forest of He ‘rinanstadt; or, Princess and No 
Princess. The Overture and Music by Mr ‘denve: the action of 
the Melo-drama uuder the directionof Mr. Farley. The characters 
by Messrs. Thompson, Brunton, Farley, Blanchard, Liston, Chap- 
maii, Jefferies, King, W. Marray ; ; Mrs H. Johnston, Mrs. Gibbs, 
Mrs. Davenport. The dances by Master Oscar Byrne, (his 1st 
appearance these two years) and the Misses Adams. 

10. Macbeth—lLb. 

12. Hamiect—lLb 

13. Man of the World. Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, Mr. Cooke 
—Ib. 

14. Stranger—Ib. 

17- Macbeth--Ib. 

19 Merchant of Venice. Portia (1st time) Miss Norton. 

go. Gamester—Who Wins? 

#1. Joha Bull—Portrait of Cervantes. 

24. Richard II!.—Poor Soldier. 

95. Mournivg Beide—Flitch of Bacon. 

20. Man of the World—‘ve Fly by Night. 

The ma: HAMELS of Covent Garden lost no time in securing this 
theatre fortheir performances, and on the g6th of September it open- 
ed with Douglus aud Rosina. The house was completely filled, with 
the exception of the private boxes, which can only ie opened 
by co seat of individual proprietors. Previous to the tragedy, 
Mr. Kemble came forward, and was of course received with a burst 
of applause from every part of the theatre. His address was to 
the following effect : 

* LADIFS aND GENTLEMEN, 

** fF ain so oppressed by my feelings and gratitude for the reception 
I have just received, that | must trust to you to give me credit fur what 
T ought tosay on this occasion. My prescuting myself before you was 
to entreat your induigence for auy deficiency of scenery and decora- 
tious there may be in the performances we may bring forward for the 
amusement of the public; be assured that this indulgence shall be 
claimed as seldom as poss: ble; andthat every exertion will be made by 
the managers to produce entertainment worthy your patronage.” He 
begged leave to assure the audieuce, that all the persons concerned 
in Covent-Garden theatre were now in active empioy; and that no 
pains or expeiuse would be sp :red by the proprietors to erect ano- 
ther theatre, worthy the patronage of a Briush public ; which he 
hoped would be ready for their recep tion in September next. 

20. Mr. Barrymore , in the ebseuce of Mr Cooke, lent his assist- 
ance inGlenalvon, and was wari: sly welcomed by the audieice. We 
were in hepes that he had been engaged for the season. Such an 
actor is much wanted in this company. 

Oct. 7. The Forest or HERMANSTADT is taken by Mr, T. Dib- 
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din from a French piece, the same which Mr. Skefiugton had 
consulted for the fabie of his Mysterious Bride. [See a former 
Calinet.| Iw the leading imcicent there is some portion of no- 
velty, and the situation of the Princess in the ruined casile is 
sufficiently interesting, but the plot .s more mesgr tha: we find it 


in the generality of French pieces of this kind. Jr Dibdin has, 
however, made the most of it, and very juciccously acaptca the 
subject toour stage. The music is by Jouve, aud the action of the 
Meio-drama arranged by Mr. Farley. Both are execllent Oscar 
Byrne delighted the audience by bis elegence and activity. He is 
already one of our first dancers. 

13. Cooke’s appearance was grected with the usual enthusiastic 
salutation. He scems in excellent health, and never played better. 

19. Miss Norton’s Portia was far trom successful, It wanted 
importance, aud her speech on mercy left no sagpenentets. Strarge 
tliat Mr. Cooke is allowed no support in any of his pays! Look, for 
instanee, ut the cast of Richard (il. 
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THEATRICAL INTELL IGE NGE. 


The new theatre in Covent Garden will be erected with all pos- 
sible expedition, by Robert Snirke, junior, Esquire, architect, 
on the site of the late theatre, and that of the houses adjoining. 
To defray the ex ‘pense in part, 50,000/. is to be «: ised by subse: iption 
in 500/. shares, under the ptrenage of his Maie ty: each subscriber 
to receive, clear of the property tax, and all oti: r charges and out- 
goings whatsoever, au enuuity of 25/. to commence from the open- 
ing, and to continue for 585 years (being the remaiwing term of the 
lease, and of ail the premises,) with the addition of an auoual 
trausferable free admission to any part of the theatre befere the 
curtain (private boxes excepted, for which the subscribers will be 
secured by the patent, and the new theatre, with the scenery, ma- 
chinery, and all other property therein contained. The subscrip- 
tion we understand is already verrly fall. 

Mr. aunister was uneb!e to perform onthe night of the revival 
of Blue Besid, on account of the death of his mother. 

Mr. Cooke has lately marricd Siss Lamb, of Edinburgh, a very 
respectable and accomp!isned Iady 

Mr. Kelly retires from the staze, but is engaged by the Drury 
Lave managers as composer, and reguindor of the « -horusses, we. 

Mr. Young appears in Keynuolds’s new opera at the. King’s 
Theatre, which is partly feundca on Macaie Cotin’s Exiles of 
Siberia. Mozzinghi fursish.s the music. 

Mr. Kemble, it is stated, hus been remucerated for bis l»ses trem 
the late tire, by severa! aaine prosevts from the nebiaty 
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Theatre Royal, BRIGHTON .—-This theatre wil _— close for the 
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season; and we fear, notwithstanding the jber ol) od un casinve 


exertions of the managers, it will net be found to have been a pro- 
Gtable one. Since tie opening of the woecer vooses tier has 
been a constent suce:ssion of novelty. Bar ostor » EL: ster, Emery, 
Munden, Iecleden, Johustone, Dowton, and all ee ur cipal acters 
of beth houses, have by turns been engaged. The Wav to Keep 
Hiim was performed on the 15th of October, for the benefit of Mr. 
Field, one of our managers, with the following attractive cast : 
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Zovemore, Vir. C kemule Sir Sashtul Covstant, Mr. Meunden 

Siy Brithant Pascioa, Mr. Branton ; and the Widow Bebnonr, Me 
(.hKembie. A Poatemime toiiowed, in wich Boloena, Jaur. anit 
Grimaldi, the best Harlequin and Clown of the preseut day. in. 
trod ! several of their favourite scenes. Fhe house was fully 
attended. . 


' — ; y 7) aia Ts , a : ere oe * 
f ifrez ky / PaTH and BRESTOL.- -The houses pave hitherte 


f. : 1} , une bey ge ‘ ED oe . Bs ot s T as 7 
been mare cent, particiiark t Gristol, Athoucn Wr. towne has 


ht forware in imest of his principal characters. The 
company is bearly the same as last season. A pronusirg young 
actor of the maine of Vinine, is ervaged. . 
Theatre, Surmewssury, has becniately very attractive. The Heir 
at Law, with the Weatherceck, were performed in the race week by 
desire ef Lord Cave and PR. Evton, jun. Esy. Stewards of the 


Races. Part of ihe pit was railedin with the boxes, and although 


5 ; un ton -P ‘ > = oa paihons & . . . am. = 
the rain Was extremely leary af the coimmenecment, the house 


decu bron 


’ 
- 


4 . . . wrt. . es é . a. me +5 e. _— y . * her F . } 
could HOLL ibn auy Way Coulaim tic number of comp iy that offered. 
Phe character of Dick Dow!lns was weil represented by Mr. Dwyer, 

hiv, Crisp wes porticularity happy in his picture of Zekiel 


‘ 


Homespwn---it was achaste aud very interesting piece of acting 


ana 


“= * 
) } ‘ii ." 7 . } ‘ xs "ey eR i s P ’ 2 ‘ > 1 . 
Ou the foliowing evening, the faveurite comedy of Launch when vou 
Can was acted; and Myr. Dwyer added to lis pepuiotion in Gos- 
nitonyw ak ure nie . . i. a esen tl ats ’ ee _ 
Samer: aifer Which Wes Lived, tov tiie first time, tae mie lo-drame 


of Elia Rosenberg, gotten up with much care, and represented 
avery accurate style. In this picce, es they usually do in al), 
Mr. Pitt, and the younger Miss Shuier, aisplayed considerable merit 
im the dances. 

Theatre Royal, GLAsGow.—This Theatre closed for the sammer 
serson on the 24th ult. after having been open almest every night 
for nearly three montis. The tuilowing is a correct jist of the bene- 
fits : L. 

Talbot. Clandestine Marrinee; Critic.  - - - 69 
Mis. Powell. Hlemict; Ella Rosenberg. : 


- 03 

Jones. Rivals; VWeeatheresck. - - - 175 
. * 4 2 ? ' ° 5 b> F4 . ‘ 

Hlety ot Law; Chiidven in the Woed.— - Isa 


i 
evimond Bettle of Elexham: Ruecautino. - . 1D) 


eaumovt (meatacer>. Poeor Gentleman. Jeserter. - log 


Ei <¢ ; ) } ? t : , . _T 
Airs. bi. Siddous. siauch Ado about Nothing: Caraciacus. 25 
- ‘ ; . rr. e vg ’ v4 7? , 

H. Siddous. Vinse’s a Vell Tale; Etle Reseuberg. 50 


Miss Wweliv. Love ina Villave; SpowWd Child. . 45 


Elfiston, Honey Moons Vhree aud the Dexrce . BO 
Miss Locke. @ poss eT ee aa ee, asi 
“4 Proven d atusvaud: Anatomust. - a & 
‘VOCWILZEL 
“lis. Qveer. School for Friends; Lock and Key. - 50 
famopbell Schoot of Reform; fu Pcrouse. - - 45 
Csxdberry. Wire of two Husoands; Pinger-Post - 50 
Vliss Keilw, (Qd ntelit), John Ball; Hrehlaua Reel. - OU 
Miss Kelly’s night Lavine proved inadeeuate to her expectations, 
shrew. ain lly the ardour of her friends, to fry again. Nev 
Rock, the Edinburgh manaeer, voluntecred upon the occasion, in 
hk unite pairks of Penni Deuigrucdders aud Shcity, Lie sup- 
ported both characters ta lis usual stvie of excellence, and was 
cheered thranchout with the moct rapturous applause. fa preof 
of Jr. Beauinout’s morits, as manager, | need ony auujein the ige 
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Glaszow, Sent. 15, 1808. 
= ° ee 5 eT . i — mh . R . i rz% “a - ? 
Ata Mecting o. fe Commitee of Prepris ctors of the “heatre-Royal, 
Seb .es ps th >» * elrerice « he inte, . S'] - Uh {nie { heb, 
7 1 
Resolved unaniunously, 
. ’ . - ions | és : ‘ T 
Let. That it annears to this Cemmittce that Mr. Beaumont has 
ecouducted tue business of tbe Phe: fre tnp a manner very superior te 
} . > 4 ,esve° Fa » ny ; . " 1 ” + rw: . , 
any thing hitherto attempted i Scotland, and that Lis exertions 
er . s : re ; ‘ . ‘ . 
entitle him to foeir fullesi aporohatien. 
' rh, ..t ¢} Ric ieee bibduidc.  duinteatecson nel ; , : a 
Qciy. Thut the Cemicitice recemmend Mr. Beaumont in the 
stronecst manicrto the fivour and patronace of the whole body of the 
l¢ . + . , : s 3 , . ’ 
proprictcrs aoa thie public atlarce dui ing the ¢1 pSsuin o winfer seneon. 
. ia i 4 “ ° r - «Fr 
3div. ‘Phat Mr. Beaumont be requested to open the Theat: e tor 
tive te ¢~ er} ? « pla iret eatcs . +} are) wor ; iirect . surat > Reamer ar 
ARE WINTCH Witu a ~ y htt. AALS r- piece Uoaes ti aire COUDLCCHe NCE 
¥ , es 744 4 ess a > 4 Yee to ety > 
of Giis committee, who, upon that eeccasion, hope that the wiliok 


i 
| ee pee | 
propiictoss will evince thei sense of } 


é 
4thly. That the prblic be requested, by their patrenage upon the 
saine ucc CASIO, to maniiest the general opiston of the city et Glas- 


*> 


cr 
le 

. 
a’ 


ow aud lis vicluity, of Mr. beaumnont’s professional imerlis vs a 
auager, and his correct and geuthemanly es: duct i 1 pr ivate Lire, 
(Sirned) hic LLIF, See. 

It would be an act of injustice were T to elese this letter without 

notielng, im a particular m: muer, a periormicr of the name of 


we _ 
‘ *3)/ 


a Pr. aan 
Slenley. This ge ina UM'S pen Is equals rendy at writing Address, 


Sono, or Interiuce. Besides a pete ses of sOugs, We. whicti would 
do honour to Dibdin, he hes produced an excellent petite piece, to 
the tune of the tins Sy entitled Sepanism Parrroriss, and an iis- 
torical ~_— inde "gies ‘ed Sim WILLIAM WALLACE, or the Congveror’s 
Return. HEuoth of these pieces were received at this Cheatre with 
Wubounded applause, by a iashionable and numcrous aucatence 
October 10, 189% VERUS. 
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SPANISH THE, "IR LCALS 


In the diferent towus of Spa which ! 





bave recently been the 
scene of carnege and devastation, the Comediars have manitested 
they patrictisin and zeal in the coimmen cause in away which does 
credit to thew feelings, and shews, ia elicit, the pepulariuy of 


, 
British connection amoug the Svanterds, ond thoi ablorrence of 
» ° , . 
the French. At YVenturaca «a Company bos Ds erformes cd, during yee 
urrent month, to overflowing houses. for the Bt of the widos 
CUrrent hreait 1, to OGOVverHnowil 2 LEC TESS 7» SQa bak 1h ( aire ’ dows 


| fe 


and erphans of the brave ipnabttauts who fo in defending that 
tuwn aeniust a detachment of chit traops, whe, on succeeding 


be Fi | ‘4 ’ aS a . > . rag 
in the attack, profaned the teimpios, p.tlaged the shrines, viowted 
ae a ae: MI SA Ee SE eee aT | 
the virgins, and wssesstanted, without disthictioa of aze or sex, 2! 


who OV pr sed the feast resishan e tu their atreccous procecde os. 

Amoug a variety of pieces which have been written expressly or 
° y 

the occasion, the most 


. . : ° . oi 
mopular avd aitrariive is one from the pen of 
' . . ms , > a ' ; oe i oT tienen 
Stonor JuaN Estrewepra, eatided bd Pritvnal de la Razors; 6, 
, 


yz. . re ’ e fa av 
Aliencra cl \ 7 "(Le TVA "NEQUE £ ve avr rat Os Peacon - or, The 


1 “ : } 2 ‘ . ‘ i } 2 t, ? ‘ na « erat 
tie brineipal vocal pertorin: rs, ACCOMPALILCE I ie bone, anda faa 


“a 2 2: — ee on es, # OP sos 
ch; PUS, tic seblumne, LON ity ible Perks tik nh i ‘ ( ef C Airy, 
ae ee nae An te wise Bitlces. sftce 
SO OGisraaiy and deservediy Peizec VY ols a * «as ’ ban) 
aos FI at ’ ° . } » . Re . , ‘ ’ - «t. . : . 
Vv ii. Wiki GE Geuvwcread SS Amaiialea Aucress Lg Co RCL OF 
’ ree = S| ‘ . . ° p ae = ‘ 
\ APOCLEON the f Yi aint, tie SCOU! Ye Ui EL: phy Aewm bbe esisse€Rce 
@} . - } 9? 
ef tue morai world ! 
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his atteution to the interests oi 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
Works recently published, tn the press, or in preparation. 


Brocraruy. The Life of St. Neol, the eldest Bro- 
ther of Alfred the Great, by the Rev. John Whitaker, 
Rector 2 Ruan Langhorne, Cornwall. Life of Abraham 
Newland, Esa. Memoirs of the Rev. Samuel Bou inn, 
for many Years one of the Pastors of the United Con- 
gregation of the New Meeting in Birmingham ; by 
Jeoshea Toulmin, D. D. 

History, Travens, &c. Travels in Lower and Up 
per Canada, by Mr. E. A. Kendal, of New York. Let- 
ters from Barbary, France, Spain, Portugal, &c. by an 
English Officer. History of Brazil, by Dr. Andrew 
Grant, recently returned from South America. 

Poerry. Fingal, an Epic Poem, by Ossian. Ren- 
dered into V erse, by Arc hibald M‘ Donald. The Minor 
Minstrel, a Volume of familiar and descriptive Poetry, 
by Mr. Holloway. 

Novers, &c. Leicestershire Tales; by Muss Mary 
Linwood. 

Misce,tniangeous. A Picture of Madrid, taken on 
the Spot, translated from the German of C. A Fischer. 
Advice to Young Ladies on the Improvement of the 
Mind and Conduct in Life, by Thomas Broadhurst, 
Illustrations of Don Quixote, by Mr. Belfour, tending 
to confirm and elucidate several real Events related in 
that ingenious Novel ; to convey Intelligence of Authors 
and of Books therein cited; to discover the Sources 
whence Cervantes has adopted various Stories and Adven- 
tures, improved by the Glow of his own fertile [inagina- 


tion; to disclose his continual Allusions to W orks of 


Chivalry and Romance ; and develope the Satire he en- 
ploys to correct the Vices and Follies of the Spanish 
Nation; with occasional Reflections on certain Doctrines 
and Opinions which he advances or supports. ‘The Wit- 
ticisms of Mr. Joseph Miller, of facetious Memory ; 
consisting of a faithful Copy of the old Joe Miller, and 
two V shames of Modern Classic Wit, selected from the 
best Authorities of all Countries; by Jemes Banuantine, 


Esq. 
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